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“The Gate of India” 


Some Personal Glimpses ot an Interesting People 


S the old year 1925 was passing 

out and the bells and fog-horns 

of the ships moored in the Suez 

Canal were ushering in 1926, we 

were being escorted onto the Canadian 
Pacific ship, the Empress of Scotland by 
some Greek friends 

who had arranged a 

reception for us at 

the railroad station. 

It was quite a cos- 

mopolitan 


By HENRY MORGENTHALU Sr. 


than a mere waterway. Besides treating 
their employees well they still pay two 
percent of their profits to the DeLesseps 
family. This is one of the few instances 
where not only the originator of a great 
idea but even his family are being proper- 
ly recompensed for their service. Some 
of you no doubt will remember that this 
same Ferdinand DeLesseps also started 


and showed their satisfaction in having 
absorbed so substantial a part of the Ger- 
man mercantile marine. This does not ap- 
ply to Commander. Latta who is one of 
those sound, self-contained, modest Scotch- 
men, who speaks with a real Harry Lauder 
accent and is extremely well-informed not 
only on the management of a ship but also 
on all general topics. He took great pride 
in explaining gyroscopic compasses and 
showed me how they steered their ships 

with this mechanical device. He 








sensation for 
us Americans 
to be escorted 
by Greeks on- 
to a British 
ship moored 
in Egyptian 
waters and see the New Year 
ushered in by this mixed company 
of Americans, British, Indians, 
French and various other nationals 


Henry MorGcentHau Sr. 


Are You Reading These? 


ERE is another one of those highly entertaining arti- 
cles by Mr. Morgenthau about the people he met and 
the lands that he saw on his trip around the world. The 
American Agriculturist editorial staff is very enthusiastic 
about these articles and we know from the fine letters we 
are receiving from our readers that you like them also. 
If you missed the first ones, go back and look up the 
issues of May 15 and 22 and then you will have the story 
complete.—The Editors. 


also explained how they could 
measure their distance from shore 
by radio waves and also several 
other modern devices which increas- 
ed the safety of travelling on their 
ships. Commander Latta commenc- 
ed to work at five years of age as a 
messenger for a chemist, what we 
call a druggist. and became postmas- 
ter of a little town in Scotland at 
thirteen, entered the service of the 








that made up the list of passengers 
on this trip around the world. Here we 
were at the end of this great Suez Canal 
that has changed the course of travel from 
the East to the West. 

The Greeks, who were employees of the 
Canal Company, were unstinted in their 
praise of the French employers, for the 
French still control the 
management of the Com- 
pany. They told us that 
there was no company 
that treated their em- 
ployees better than the 
Suez Canal Company who 
are so prosperous and 
generous that they take 
great pride in sharing 
their profits with their 
workmen. They pay lib- 
erally, give free housing 
and medical service, and 
to the more important em- 
ployees long enough vaca- 
tions to enable them to 
go to spend a few weeks 
in Paris with all their ex- 
penses and railroad fare 
paid by the Company. 
The Empress of Scotland 
paid $25,350, to pass 
through the Canal and 
that proves that the Canal 
is more of a gold-mine 
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Taj] Mahai—one of the wonders of India. 


the Panama Canal. 

The Empress of Scotland is one of the 
old German ships that was turned over to 
the British under the treaty of peace after 
the Great War. The British officers took 
considerable pride in reminding us of this 
fact every now and then during the cruise 





It is a magnificent marble tomb, famous for its 
beauty, exquisite design and rich decorative detail, bulit by the Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan 
in memory of his favorite wife. 


Canadian Pacific in 1904 and 
through gradual promotions has now 
reached the highest seafaring position of 
that Company. He is the Senior Com- 
manding Officer of their fleet. He neither 
drinks nor dances while on board. In 
other words, he attends strictly to his 
business and that certainly has helped 
him to succeed. So we 
Americans are not the 
only ones that give our 
people opportunities to 
rise from simple begin- 

nings to great heights. 
\lmost all the passen- 
gers on the ship had been 
fellow-travellers for a 
number of weeks and var- 
ious little cliques and 
even clubs had been form- 
ed amongst them. The 
strongest was that of the 
Masons. I was greatly 
surprised to find a distinct 
cleavage between the 
British and the Ameri- 
cans, a sort of aloofness 
on the part of the British 
and a corresponding frig- 
idity by the Americans. 
The British reflected the 
opinion of the British 
press which has taught 


(Continued on page 13). 
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Ford Owners: 


Most carbon comes 





OU can’t stop carbon from forming in your Ford 

engine. It forms in every motor. But there are dif- 
ferent types of carbon. Some oils leave sticky carbon. 
Some oils leave hard-as-flint carbon. 

Mobiloil “E” is unique in leaving light, fluffy carbon 
that is readily expelled through the exhaust. First-time 
users of Mobiloil “E” s say over and over that they have 

carbon cleaned out far less often than with other oils— 
running two to three times their usual previous mileage 
before the need is felt. 

When you cut down carbon you cut down ex ‘penses 
in many directions. The opening less 
often. The gasoline consumption is lower. The power 
is greater. The engine runs smoother and more quietly. 
New spark plugs are needed less often. 


engine ne eds « 


Cheap too, to prove it 
Next time you drain and refill be sure to have 4 quarts 
of Mobiloil “E” put in your Ford crankcase. It will be 
the beginning of a real economy administration in the 
affairs of your Ford. 

And you can carry this economy over to your Fordson 
by using Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil “A” 
in winter. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Hea 
New York.  Divisi 


ion Office 
Minneapolis. 


dquarters: 61 Broadway, 
Chicago, Kansas City, 


‘ 
oS 


Mobiloil “E” 


jor Fords 
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New oop 


, By M. 
little new to re- 
port this week. Like a good many 
weeks it has simply been lots of hard work 
every day and lots more hard work ahead. 


A Western 


HERE 


is very 


It has been a good week, however, and 
much progress has been made Prac- 
tically all spring grain has now been 
sown. Some plowing has been done for 
corn and other cultivate, crops on May 
and, but this is generally very late We 
have our corn and 
tomato ground 
plowed and fitted 
and a_ start on 
plowing bean 
ground. Most or- 
chards received 
good _ cultivation 
last week. Danish 
cabbage seed ! 


sown and 
up Most 
planted 


coming 
gardens 
Ours 





+ 


M. C. surritr S 8 ew Proee 
garden this year 

aim receives lots of attention now anyway) 
Che second or blossom pink spray warn 
ing f carly apple varieties was sent out 
by the farm bureau spray service on May 
20th. Most growers seem to think that 
this wa early, as on a twenty mile 


drive in the neighborhood of this date, I 
saw only one spray rig in action and on the 
21st not more than a half dozen. Con- 
versations with several growers checked 
this. The old habit of spraying when the 


h a certain stage is so fixed that 
it is hard to get us to change it 
take msideration new experience and 


weather I think that this spray 


buds reac 
so as to 
into ce 


conditions 


is probably about half done on _ early 
varieties in this. section The warning 
has not vet been sent on Baldwins and 
Greenings. The Cluster Bud spray on 
Bartlett Pears for pear psylla eggs and 
the first brown rot spray on peaches were 
nN ( we 
Ice Still in Lake Erie 
It been a cold backward May We 


but the 
made most 
still ice in 


nal warm day 


prevailing northwest winds have 
of the days cool There is 





lower Lake Erie as far as one can se¢ 
from the shore causing much delay and 
inconvenience to nay tion at Buffalo 
This jee is gradually working through the 


Lake 


and s¢ 


Ontario. 
yuth- 


Niagara river and into 
The winds blowing eastward 
these lakes keep the tempera- 


absent the 


ward overt 


tures low When sunshine is 

days are very cool Early plums and 
cherries just coming to full bloom 
Peaches are beginning to bloom on May 
22 Apple are all in the blossom bud 
( though showing pink They 

( \ ] 
] lops that the winter injury to 
Pp nentioned last week is very gen 
eral and vere on young trees in this 
loca especially on the heavier and 
T ¢ d red soils Fe Fr « xample one 
na finds 26 out of 29 trees ") 
dead \ lar crower has had 
38 acres ruined, two-thirds or more of the 
trees being killed. Twenty acres are alone, 
18 acres being fillers in apples. On the 
other hand a 5-acre orchard tile drained 
shows little injury only two trees ap- 

na ntlv be x Killed 


other 
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We Paper and Paint 


Farm and Home Taik 


. BURRITT paper and paint and 
finally a sense of 
freshness and satisfaction when the job 
is done. When one is living in the midst 
of the process it doesn't seem like home 
but when it is all done and “settled” the 
improvement is apparent and justifies the 
work and inconvenience of a week or two. 
It is natura: that the womenfolk living 
more in the house as they do should take 
most satisfaction in such renovation. 
Satisfaction in Farming 
Some time ago, Dr. L. H. Bailey ad- 
dressed this question to a number of 
farmers—"“Now that the discouragements 
of agriculture are being so much stressed 
do you really experience joy in farming 





u find 
a good ques= 
about It 
to keep our outlooks and points of 
need and corrected to true 
modern farm with reasonable 
and facilities is a good place 
splendid 
ich to bring up children. F 


is the main satisfaction y« 
‘s life?” Tu is 
timely for thinking 


and what 
in the fa 
tion and 
he Ips 


rmer 


view bala 
values aN 
impré 
to live 


vements 
and espe cially a environe 


ment in wh arm- 


ing is an independent, interesting, healthe 
ful, hopeful life.’ in spite of—perhaps even 
partly because of—hard work and hard 
times. —M. C. Burritt. 


Legumes—The Cheapest Source 
of Fertility 


O' course, some soils in all sections 

are naturally fertile; most of them 
are not. Some soils have been made 
more fertile by proper care given them 


since they have been in cultivation; oth- 


er soils have been made less fertile by 
persistent cultivation and without the 
use of proper fertilizing elements. Tak- 
ing the Middle, Eastern and uthern 
states as a whole, I consider the increase 
of soil fertility, of the land's ability to 


produce, is the farmer’s greatest task 
In this necessary increase of produce 
tive capacity, two stand out as 
paramount. First of on the aver- 
age farm is the control of surface water. 
Second is the increase of the supply of 
matter. Most lack nitro- 
in potash; in phosphorus, 
Such plant foods must be supe 
plied in some form, but merely to supe 
ply a field \ith lime or fertilizer is not 
going to make and keep up a fertile soil. 
If the soil is to be permanently improve 
ed, it must be filled with decayed vegee 
tation, and kept from 
way to 
keep it up at a 


things 
thes« 


organic soils 
gen; are 
and lime. 


poor 


vashing. 
ertility and to 
reasonable cost, is to 
grow it in the form of legume crops. 
All of the above have excep- 
tional opportunities began this line. 

I find such legumes as alfalfa, clovers, 


The secure 


sections 


vetch, soy-beans, cowpeas, ete. turned 
under in a green state will insure fertil- 
ity and keep it up. I use rotation, hav- 


ing certain fields in some of the above 
crops every year to turn under during 
the summer or early fall. This is cer- 
tainly the safest method to get fertility 
and to keep it up. Of course, barnyard 
manure is just as good, but a sufficient 


quantity cannot be secure d to cover all 
of our fields; so we must look to le gumes 
to take its place for a “green” manure 


crop.—W. H. H., Virginia. 





This last week we have 
per jodic 

times, 
come to 





lhad one of those 
| painting—papering 
probably 
Ie yveryv he usehold sooner 
lor later. It may be 
| partly habit and partly the 
l end of endurance of worn 
| walls and fittings. People 
lhave been known too, to 
become tired of looking 
at the same colors and 
continually. At 
the result is first 
clean- 


which 


patterns 
any rate 
a lot of hard work, 
and scrapping off 


“Lady, 





ing 





ow. 


could you-all give me 
“Go way, niggah, you're too dirty to bite.”—JupGE. 


a bite? 
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Cook’s Cow Talks 


Care is 75 per cent ot the Farm Business, Be It Dairying or Otherwise 


R. SMEAD said many times in my hear- 
ing “teed a horse 12 quarts of oats 
every day and it won’t matter much 

what the balance of the ration is.” 
[ was once asked to make out a score card for 
a good farm worker, I put loyalty at 75% out of 
a possible 100% and the 
other 25% given time I can 
fill in wherever he needs it. 
It wont be as easy to esti- 
mate on the percentage of 
care in its relationship to 
dairying but how would you 
place my judgment if it was 
also put at 75% out of 100%. 
One must have a lot of good 
stuff in him to 
be a right, safe 
acting dairyman, 
But if he lacks 
care I should 
want him to give 
up, advising him to quit before he 
got started. There is no profession 
or business quite like a successful 
dairy farmer and his wife. They 
can't go along hitting the high spots, 
nor changing the gear every few 
minutes. Oh, I don’t mean that they 
cannot go away from home. No 
job offers a larger opportunity for 
necessary rest. In fact, if a dairy 
farmer does not have enough rest to 
maintain a healthy and rugged mental 
and physical vigor he will sooner or 
later become a mechanical dairyman 
feeding and milking from habit only. 
He must think of himself as a labora- 
tory worker with his head the main 








H. E. COOK 


By H. E. COOK 


worker and his body having exercise. He has a 
profession and business combined. He doesn’t 
need a golf course or printed rules set to music. 
He has, under an ideal setting, the best job in 
the world. He has to be balanced and then be- 
comes a good husband and father, and has the 
best surroundings for the growth and training 
of children. 

He has got to be careful, careful in his dealings, 
careful in everything, defying the biggest and best 
organized merger yet born. 

Our dairy cow is a creature of habit and her 
machinery is working every minute and while 
she is about as regular as a clock it is her owner 








“Are we careful lest our cows get hungry In the summer time?” There are times 
when pastures do not supply sufficient feed to maintain a cow and that is when the 
skill of the husbandman becomes apparent. 





and not the clock who keeps her wound up. I am 
often discouraged with some of our certified 
methods made necessary Yy rules like requiring 
her to stand up about five hours each day during 
the washing and milking period and yet this very 
act as well as feeding and all of the movements 
in her care are sc absolutely on time every day 
that these cows so clean and healthy are more cone 
tented than other cows where they do quite as 
they please. Cows are naturally methodical at any 
rate during that part of the year when in milk 
for they are in the manufacturing business rune 
ning nights and aays. Not every one does now 
have or can have a stable with all of the niceties 
built into it but I have never seen a so called old 
fashioned stable that could not have the essentials 
built into it at a moderate cost 

If the stable is not light very good 
ventilation can be had with a single 
flue for each 30 cows built according 
to King rules, or muslin screens will 
improve the air, a cement floor, 3 
square feet of window space per cow 
and whitewash plus care. While 
cows cannot do their best on the feed 
and care given, unless the stable is 
clean and the air pure, neither can the 
caretaker fulfill. his mission in cow 
study. 

There is no book written or 
speakers voice that can take the place 
of an every day contact between a 
cow and her student feeder. I realize 
my dullness as an ear student ang 
so I must come in contact with each 
individual cow and then I can see 
things that ought to be seen. A cow 
is a most deligate piece of machinery 


(Continued on page 9) j 


Two Common Mower Troubles 


Some Suggestions That May Save Valuable Time in the Field 


OW that the haying season is here, a little 
time devoted to the care of the mower 
will be amply repaid through saved time 
and effort when the machine is in use. 

The heart of a mower is the cutter bar. It has 
been called one of the most delicate and yet one 
of the most abused parts of an agricultural ma- 
chine. The parts of the cutter bar should be put 
in shape and kept that way. 


Uneven Stubble and Side Draft 


Both of these troubles are due to an im- 
properly adjusted cutter bar. A discussion of the 
czuses of these troubles and,the remedies will be 
made clearer 
if the principle 
underlying the 
operation of 
J lat the cutter bar 

dg er . is understood. 

™ P PNGNS Fig. 2 The action of 

the cutter bar is the same as the action of a pair 
of shears. The sickle sections take the place of 
one blade and the ledger plates of the guards the 
other blade. If the blades of shears are close 
together a clean cut results, if they“are not, the 
material will wedge between the blades and be 
torn, chewed or crushed off. Similarly, with the 
cutter bar of a mower, if the sickle sections are 
held down close to the ledger plate (fig. 2) a 
clean cut results and wherever they are not, the 
grass will be torn instead of cut and will jam 
and wedge the cutter bar. Whenever the grass 
is torn apart, the stalks pull back on the cutter 
bar causing side draft. Uneven stubble is a 
Sympton of torn instead of cut grass and also 
indicates that there is unnecessary side draft. 
Also, whenever the grass is torn apart, you can 





be sure that some is jamming between the sickle 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


sections and the ledger plates. This, of course 
causes extra draft. Increased side draft pulls 
the tongue over against the right hand horse and 
increased draft requires more effort on the part 
of the team to pull the mower. 

If you have a machine that leaves uneven stub- 
ble or develops excessive side draft, look over the 
cutter bar and have these four questions in mind. 


fverer 


Orert Compersator 
Tongve 





Generat Assenaty of Maweg 


1. Are any guards out of alignment? 

2. Are any clips badly worn? 

3. Are any sickle sections or guards loose? 

4. Is the sickle centering? 

Each guard 
contains a led- 
ger plate (fig. 
2). It is very 
essential that 
these be in line. 
If the guard 
(fig. 3) is bent 
down, the led- 
ger plate is car- 
ried away from 
the sickle sections and the shearing action greatly 
decreased. If a guard is bent up, then the sickle 
section is passing over the ledger plate of this 
guard, is carried up off the ledger plates of the 
neighboring guards and their shearing action des 
creased. Each of these undesirable conditions ig 
commonly 
found and can 
be to a large GUARD. 
extent quickly 
corrected, 

Remove the 
sickle bar and © ~) r5) 5 
sight along the ¢ 
top of the led- < 
ger plates or Clip 
use a straight 
piece of scrap iron or a steel straight edge and 
note which are high and which are low. Drive 
back into line any guard which is bent up or 
down. When striking with the hammer, hit the 
ground on the under or upper side about an inch 
and a half from the point. If you should break 
a guard replace it with a new one. ‘That is far 

(Continued on page 7) 








Fig. 3 








Fig. 4 
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The Dairy Price Situation 


of prices on the Market Page in each issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
On the whole, we would say that the out- 


rymen during the next few months 


Haugen Bill Defeated 
N Friday, May 21, the House of Represen- 
defeated the Haugen Farm Sub- 
the overwhelming majority of 212 


tatives 


idy Bill by 


to 167. Thus goes down to defeat one of the 
most bitterly contested agricultural bills of 
many yé 

The vote was along non-partisan lines. Both 
Det ts and Republicans voted for and 
igainst it. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Jardine of the Department of Agriculture have 
been opposed to the Haugen Bill from the be- 
ginning. ‘They think, and in this they will 
lave the support of a ge number of farmers, 





that any government legislation tending to fix 
the prices of commodities or to subsidize agri- 
l run work more harm 


culture will in the long 
| eood 


Pitching Horseshoes Again 


Speke ot the principles upon which AMERICAN 
\GRICULTURIST editorial policy is based is 
that farm people should have the right kind of 
recreation mixed in with their hard work. 

We no game that brings more whole- 
some fun in the outdoor air than old- 
fashioned bart golf. For two years we have 
ging horseshoe pitching by cooperat- 
Farm Bureaus in New York to hold 
local contests in all the counties, ending each year 
by a big tournament at the Syracuse State Fair 


know of 
gor rd 
Vara 
he en encour? 


1 


ing with the 





ihe result of these contests has been an interest 

so great that there are now tew farm commun- 

ities in the East that have not seen a revival 
of this old-fasl ioned game. 

This vear, we are again cooperating with the 

Farm Bureaus and have extended our contests to 

| t only Ne York State but New 

pCTS¢ | ( the Grange as well as the 

County Boards of Agriculture are the cooperating 

tie We are offering substantial cash prizes 

of the State tournaments. In 

Ne Vi t will take place at the State Fair 

S ile in New Jersey the grand final 

the Annual Farmer’s Fie Day 

( jomtly by the Grang and the 

( Bo S \ st The field day is 

eld ! s L: die an luly 20. 

Qu contests are on th opposite page 

But nning the prize is only a small part of 

t | ° is to get a little wholesome 

fun he | nd the men without go- 

the farm home to get it. 


Agricultural Department Not To Move 


ONSTDERABLE § excitement hi: heen 

rt ] . ] } \ \ 

in ( tu CIrCci¢ Ye\ 

_ } thie op ii i 1 ve the state 

1) i and MM { m the 
ere it I been | ited tor 1 

ucl desirable lox ’ ot, 


\ RICI cand « 
M1 7 

he tte up vith the 
1 pal t Albar uggesting 
| the great ag ltural 1n- 
N Yor t handicap the 
‘ ey ent ¢ I n and 
‘ ; < ) ind wu le 
p ell 1! ed by 

1 e 
( ) | st ( be ece tion ol Farm 
} ‘ p rim ore itions 
. 1 1 
le of the State, with the result 
1 for it was fin- 
ed 1 ( LD t ‘ ft in it 


Can You Splice By Radio 


; did you have plicing a 
a rol by radio last ‘Shain evening, 
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station WGY at Schenectady? We listened 
in to the demonstration and thought the in- 
structions were very plainly and slowly given 
so that if you had the ropes and were ready in 
the beginning most of you were probably able 
to make the splice. Of course, splicing is some- 
thing that needs a lot of practice in order to 
make a good one. It is something that every 


farmer and farmer’s boy should know how to 
do. . 

If you tried this demonstration: and liked 
it, will you not write and tell us so, or write 
to Station WGY, Schenectady, New York. A 
few of the radio stations are doing the best 
they can to put on material that is interesting 


and helpful to farm people, but if you do not 
show that you appreciate this by writing and 
telling the station so, the city programs will 
crowd out all of the farm lectures and demon- 
strations 


A Plan To Use Local Officers To Enforce 
Prohibition 


RESIDENT Coolidge has issued an order 

which permits the calling into service for 
the enforcement of prohibitio mn all state, county 
and municipal officers. The plan to use led- 
eral funds to pay for extra services local 
officers to enforce prohibition. It Ag a well 
known fact that one of the chief reasons why 
the law has not been better enforced is the 
lack of trained enforcement officials. 

This order has been bitterly attacked, chiefly 
by the wets who claim that it is unconstitu- 
tional for the nation to enforce its laws through 
the help of state and local officers. Constitu- 
tional lawyers disagree as to the legality of the 
order. 

Whatever the technical arguments 
this order of those opposed to the enforcement 
of prohibition may be, we believe that all 
who bel in the right enforcement of 
law will favor this step. The Des Moines 
Register states the situation well when it : 

“At least this order has served again to 
bring into bright light the real desires and pure 


against 


those ieve 


Savs 


poses of the campaigning wets. Their busi- 
ness is not assisting to get the Federal prohi- 
bition law observed, but to roll stones, as many 
and as big as possible, in the way of getting 
observance. *  €% thing that 


course, any 
cement is ‘outrageous’. 
titutionally or 
ant conditions 
pictured—bad 


generally.” 


tends to help law enfor 
The wets want booze back, cons 
through nullification, and they w 
bad as they can be 
to discourage people 


to be as 
enough 
Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 
ve never yet seen a perfect Church member, 
but | ] iv< ’ ] 


ls of them improve. 


i 


seen hundre 
* * * 

Blessed is the young farm worker who keeps 

“High and Dry.’ 


Shestensins s Chestnuts 


ITEN I was a kid at home, the folks were 
\¢ always telling about a team of oxen that 
they once had which had a habit of running 
away. It seems that it always took two men 
or boy ; to drive the oxen, one to wv alk closely 
in front of them, and one on the right side to 
drive. If by nee the driver got on the 
side, or if the happened to 
ffom in front of they would 
I was rem 


any cha 
boy or man 
them, 
inded of these 


wrone 
VIOTIS 


step 


out 


promptly run away. 
oxen when I read the following story the othet 
day: 

\ Texas lad, lacking a team of horses of 
oxen or mules for his plowing, engaged his 


voked himself 
The steer evi- 
yoke fellow and 
but to run 
village and 
raced 


sister to hold the plow while he 
to the steer to do the pulling. 
dently objected to his strange 
ran away, so the lad had no choice 
They came shortly into the 
tearing down the street. As he 
be young man shouted: 

> WE COME—DARN OUR FOOL 
SOMEBODY HEAD US OFF!” 


too. 
went 
madly, 
“HE 
ist 


Sf yt? 
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All Ready With the Horse Shoes 


Arrangements Complete tor State Tournaments in New York and New Jersey 


HE season of horse shoe pitching is here 
again. “Barnyard golf is to the farmer 
just what the Scotch version of golf is 
to the city folks—the fever comes with 
the first signs of spring. So it is only natural 
that about this time of the year AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST make its annual announcement of the 
State horse shoe pitching tournaments. However, 
there is a difference between the announcement 
this year and those of previous years in that 
we have added the Garden State of New Jersey. 
For two years AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, cooperating 
with the farm bureaus of New York State, has con- 
ducted a great he xe pitching tournament at the 
New York State Fair. The first year the tournament 
was a decided success. Last year, the interest and en- 
thusiasm had grown to such an extent that it was dit- 
ficult to complete the games in the allotted time. 


1 
Si 





Both in 1924 and in 1925, the farm bureau associations 
in the different counties held horse shoe pitching con- 
tests and sent the champion horse shoe pitchers “tn the 
counties to take part in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST— 
Farm Bureau Tournament at the New York State Fair 
at Syracuse. The next best in each county also came 
to the State Fair as an alternate and score keeper. 

The interest in this good old-fashioned game.has in- 
creased so rapidly because of the leadership given to it 
by the Farm Bureaus and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
that there are now few farm communities where men do 
not gather after chores for lively contests in barnyard 
golf 

Because this wholesome outdoor game brings so much 
relaxation and good fun into the country districts where 
relaxation is needed, arrangements have been completed 
whereby the counties not only in New York but also in 
New Jersey will hold local contests this year, while 
AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST will conduct the final tourna- 
ment offering many substantial money prizes for the 
winners 

In New York the same program will be followed 
as in previous years. Each county farm bureau will 
conduct a local elimination contest to determine the 


Official Rules of 


he following are the official rules of the National 
Horse Shoe Pitchers’ Association. 

GROUNDS AND COURTS—Rule 1.—The grounds 
shall be as level as possible. Pitcher’s box shail be 
filled with Potters’ clay or any substitute of a like 
nature; the clay must be kept moist and worked to 
a putty-l condition and to a depth of not less than 
six inches and at least 18 inches around the stake. 
PITCHER’S BOX—Rule 2.—The pitcher's box shall 
extend three (3) feet on either side to the rear and 
front of the stake. Said box shall be constructed of 
material 2x4 and shall not extend more than one inch 
above the level of ground. Where several courts are 
constructed a 2x4 shall be laid full length of such 
ree feet in front of the stakes. In delivering 


Th 
i 


courts L ; 
the shoe into the opposite pitcher s box a contestant 
may stand anywhere inside the pitcher’s box. For in- 
door p tching the boxes shall not exceed six inches 


in height above the adjoining grade. 
STAKES—Rule 3.—The stakes shall be of iron, one 
(1) inch in diameter, perpendicular, inclined two (2) 
inches toward the oppwusite stake and extending ten 
(10) inches above the ground in the pitcher’s box. 
On single courts the stakes shall be set in the center 
of the pitcher's box. Where several courts are con- 
structed the stakes shall be not less than eight (8) 
feet apart, in a straight direct line where possible. 
The Standard Horseshoe 
HORSESHOES—Rule 4.—No horseshoe shall ex- 
ceed the following regulations: seven and one-half 
(714) inches in length, seven (7) inches in width, two 
and one-half (214) pounds in weight. No toe or heel 
calk shall measure over three-quarters (34) of an inch 
in length. Opening between the calks shall not exceed 
three and one-half (31%) inches, inside measurements. 
No horseshoe constructed in a freak design will be 
considered regulation. 
REGULATION GAMES—Rule 5.—A standard reg- 
ulation game shall consist of 50 points and the con- 
testant first scoring this number after all shoes have 
been pitched, shall be declared the winner. In all 
match or exhibition games between two contestants, 
eleven (11) games of 50 points each shall be an official 
series, the one winning six (6) games shall be declar- 
ed the winner.—See modifications above. 
PITCHING DISTANCE—Rule 6.—The standard 
regulation distance shall be forty (40) feet from stake 
to stake, measuring where the stake enters the 
ground. For women in contests and tournaments the 
distance shall be thirty (30) feet. 
PITCHING RULES—Rule 7.—No contestant shall 
walk across to the opposite stake and examine the 
position of his opponent's shoes, before making his 
first or final pitch. All contestants shall pitch both 
shoes from the pitching box, into the opposite pitch- 
ing box or forfeit the value of one (1) point to his 
opponent. All contestants shall, when having first 
pitch, after delivering both shoes, stand back of a line 


county champion who will represent his county at the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse. The second best 
man in cach of these county contests will be named 
as an alternate to compete in the county champion’s 
place in case the principal is unable to play. 

In New Jersey the preliminary contest will be held 
under the supervision of the County Boards of Agri- 
culture and the Grange. On May 25, F. W. Ohm, as- 
sociate editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST met with 
H. E. Taylor of Freehold, secretary of the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agriculture and Dr. 
W. H. Whiton of Neshanic, Lecturer of the New Jersey 
State Grange, and preliminary arrangements were made 
whereby a State Horse Shoe Pitching Tournament will 
be held in New Jersey through the cooperation of the 
three organizations. Undoubtedly the New Jersey 
tournament will be held at the annual Farmer's Field 
Day, staged jointly by the County Boards of Agriculture 
and the Grange, to be held this year at May's Landing 
on July 29. Further announcements will be made in 
subsequent issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

There follow on this page, first, the list of special 
rules for the county and State. Fair contests and, second, 
the list of the official rules of the National Horse Shoe 
Pitching Association. Where not otherwise stated, the 
official rules will govern all contests 

Seven ash prizes as announced below will be given 
to the winners at the State tournament after taking 
part in the local contests. 

We suggest that you save these rules very carefully. 
Extra copies will be furnished upon request to AMERI- 
CAN AGricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City . Get in and try your luck. 


Special Rules of the Contest 















1. Tournament to be singles only. 

2. Each county entering the State Fair Contest must 
send two men, one of whom shall compete in the tourna- 
ment, and the other to act as scorer. The alternate can 
enter the tournament if the other does not start. How- 
ever, there can be no change of sitcher after the games 
have begun. It is suggested that the county, if possible 
pay the expenses of the scorer to the New York State 
Fair to which, contestants will be admitted free. 


3. An entrance fee of two dollars will be required 
of all contestants, but this will be returned to the player 
unless he fails to finish. It is fair to everyone that those 
who start shall stay with the tournament until it is 
completed. 

4. Counties must ¢> their own elémina 
decide their own rules for such eliminating 
5. All county Farm Bureaus must certify to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST the names of those candidates who 
We should have an early report of the 
+ 1] 








will enter. 
counties that will compete and then a report of the 
actual candidate as soon as his name is obtained by 
the county. 

6. Contestants must report at the AMERICAN AcrIe 
CULTURIST headquarters at least one hour before the cone 
test starts so that the schedule can be arranged. Cone 
test will start at eleven A. M. on Monday of State 
Fair Week. Contestants must remain at the courts all 
of the time that the pitching is in progress unless 
excused by the tournament manager. Further an- 
nouncements will be made later relative to the New 
Jersey tournament. 

7. The alternates from each county who will act as 
scorers will report to the manager in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST headquarters and be assigned to their 
duties as official scorers at the beginning of the contest. 
Scorers must be on the courts at all times unless exe 
cused by the manager. 

8. This contest is for amateurs only. An amateur 
for these tournaments is defined as one who has not 
won any prize money in any national or state tourna- 
ment, and no entry will be received from the winner o 
the first prize money at the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
State Fair tournaments. 

9. The games in bco4:1 New York and New Jersey 
will consist of twenty-five points, but the tournament 
committee reserves the privilege of using some kind of 
an elimination contest if it becomes necessary on ace 
count of a too large number of entries. 

10. The method of giving prizes has been arranged so 
every contestant will have a chance at the prize morev, 
Seven cash prizes will be given to the winners as fole 
lows: first, Sso; second, $40; third, $30; fourth, $20; 
fifth, $10; sixth, $5; and seventh $5. In addition, the 
winner of the first prize will also be presented with n 
appropriate medal. 









the National Horse Shoe Pitchers’ Association 


even with the stake and out of the pitcher’s box. Any 
contestant failing to comply with this rule shall forfeit 
the value of such shoes pitched. Any contestant deliv- 
ering his shoes landing outside of the opposite pitch- 
er’s box shall forfeit the value of his pitch. Wrapping 
the fingers with tape, or the wearing of gloves shall 
be permitted in any or all games. If at any time a 
shoe is broken, such as striking another shoe, the 
frame of the pitcher’s box, the stake or other cause, 
such shoe shall be removed and the contestant entitl- 
ed to another pitch. 

What Constitutes a Ringer 
RINGERS—Rule 8—Any shoe to be scored as a 
ringer shall encircle the stake far enough to permit a 
straight edge to touch both heel calks and clear the 
stake. 

FOUL LINES—Rule 9.—A foul line shall be estab- 
lished three (3) feet in front of the stake and any 
pitcher stepping over the foul line in delivering his 
shoe shall lose the value of his pitch and no score 
shall be credited to him. 

FOUL SHOE—Rule 10.—A shoe that does not re- 
main within six (6) inches of the stake, in all Nation- 
al Tournaments and match contests, shall not be en- 
titled to score. (This does not apply to informal pitch- 
ing or games where the plavers decide otherwise.) If 
a shoe strikes the frame of the pitcher’s box or other 
object such shoe shall be considered a foul shoe and 
shall not score. 

POINTS—Rule 11.—The most points a. contestant 
can score in a single game shall be fifty (50) points. 
A pitcher shall be credited with all ringers pitched. If 
a shoe when thrown moves another shoe, both shoes 
are counted in their new positions. 

TIES—Rule 12.—All equals shall be counted as ties. 
If both contestants have one shoe each an equal dis- 
tance from the stake, or against the stake or ringers 
they shall be counted tie and the next closest shoe 
shall score. In case of all four shoes being tie or 
equal distance from the stake, or four ringers, no 
score shall be recorded and the contestant who pitch- 
ed last shall be awarded the lead. 
MEASUREMENTS—Rule 13.—All measurements 
shall be made by the use of calipers and straight edge. 
COACHING—Rule 14.—No contestant during the 
progress of a game, contest or tournament, shall 
coach, molest or in any way interfere with a pitcher 
in any manner, except that in four-handed games, 
partners shall have the right to coach each other. 
FIRST PITCH—Rule 15.—At the beginning of a 
game the contestants shall agree who shall have the 
first pitch either in single, three or four-handed 
games, by the toss of a coin, the winner to have his 
choice of first pitch or follow. At the beginning of 
the second game the loser of the preceding game 
shall have the first pitch. 

NATIONAL AND STATE TOURNAMENTS— 
Rule 16.—In all championship tournaments the Rota- 


tion Group method shall prevail. In.each group cach 
pitcher will pitch each other one game. Same pro- 
cedure shall pervail in the finals. All tie games shall 
be pitched off. No championship shall be won or 
lost, only in a legal tournament. 


DISPUTES AND FINAL JURISDICTION—Rule 
17.—In case of any dispute, or where the rules do not 
specifically cover a disputed point, the referee or come 
mittee in charge shall have full power and final juris- 
diction. 

SCORING RULES—Rule 18.—Any shoe that does 
not remain within six (6) inches of the stake shall 
not be scored or counted. The closest shoe to the 
stake (within six inches) shall score one (1) point. 
If both shoes are closer than the cpponent’s they 
shall score two (2) points. 

A ringer shall score three (3) points. A ringer and a 
closest shoe shall score four (4) points. A double 
ringer shall score six (6) points and is the highest 
score a contestant can make. 

In case of each contestant having a ringer, the next 
closest shoe shall score and all such ringers shall be 
credited as ringers pitched but not counted as a score, 
If each contestant has a double ringer, both double 
ringers are cancelled and no points scored. If a cons 
testant shall have two ringers and his opponent one, 
the pitcher having two ringers shall score three (3) 
points. 

In case of a tie of all four shoes such as four ringers 
or all four shoes an equal distance from the stake, 
no score shall be recorded and the contestant who 
pitched last will be awarded the lead. 

Where ringers are pitched and cancelled, they shall 
be credited to the contestant who pitched such ring- 
ers and no score shall be credited as point scored. All 
equals shall be counted as ties and no points scored, 
Any shoe leaning against the stake shall have no ad- 
vantage over a shoe lying on the ground and against 
the stake; all such shoes are ties. If a contestant has 
a shoe leaning against the stake it shall count only 
as a closest shoe. 


Where Three are in a Game 

THREE-HANDED GAMES—Rule 19.—In three- 
handed games where two contestants cach have a 
double ringer and the third contestant no ringers, 
the two contestants having double ringers shall score 
their closest shoe. If all three contestants cach have 
a ringer they shall score the closest shoe. If two cone 
testants each have a ringer and the third contestant 
no ringer, the two contestants having ringers shall 
score their closest shoes. 
In all three-handed games the contestants having 
ringers shall at all times score their closest shoes 
over their opponents who have no ringers, whether it 
be two contestants with double or single ringers each, 
In any and all games the contestant scoring shall have 
the lead or pitch. 
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For your light truck. 
use Kelly Cushion Tires 


K FLLY Demountable Cushion tires are intended to 
replace pneumatic tires on Ford and other light 
trucks in service where the wear on pneumatic tires is 


excessive. 


Kelly Cushions are practically as easy-riding as pneumatics 
and while they cost a little more they are far cheaper in the end 


because they will stand up unc 


ler 


heavier loads, are not subject 


to puncture and will last two or three times as long. Since they 
are built on the rim, you mount them on the wheel just as you 


would a pneumatic rim. 


and a jack. 


They come 
matics. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


250 West 57th St. 


KELLY 


im sizes to rep! 


ice 


DEMOUNTABLE 
CUSHION 


All the tools you need are a wrench 


30x314, 30x5 and 33x5 pneu- 


TIRE CO. 
New York 


IRES 











Post Your Farm 


—and — 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We had some new signs 


have 
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MOWER 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the Americar 


1 Agriculturist 
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because severe storms: will tear and 
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their land and the notices we have iraft. Its cutter bar strength and superior eutting 
ur € long service. 
prepared comply in all respects || | rhe Internal Drive Gear is always ready for work 
‘ ‘ F | in heavy or light crops Quicker response at knife 
with the laws of New York, New bar, less wear on gears and fewer repairs. The 
_— The as ves keep on cutting when bar ts raised to clear 
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Spray May Poison Bees 


Corrosive Sublimate 


“Is there any real proof that any con- 
siderable number of bees are killed by 
spraying or dusting fruit trees? If so is 
there any way to prevent this loss?” N. 
W. New York. 


—— is apparently little danger 
from spraying fruit with arsenicals 
dur- 


if they are properly applied 

ing the blossoming period. If other 
plants to which bees go are in bloom 
there is a chance that spray may get 
on these blossoms. Dusts containing 
arsenic are more deadly because they 


drift for a considerable distance to other 


flowers and sometimes practically de- 
stroy colonies of bees. This affects fruit 
growers as well as bee men because 
bees and other insects which may be 
killed are important in cross fertilizing 
fruit. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has studied this problem and con- 
clude that spraying with arsenicals is not 
injurious to bees IF applied under “ideal 
conditions, but that ideal conditions seldom 
occur. If trees are sprayed when in blos- 
som, bees will be killed. 

The U. S. D. A. has published the re- 
sults of their experiments in Department 
Bulletin 1364-D. This bulletin is free as 
long as the supply lasts. Write to The 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy. 


Cabbage Maggots Controlled By 
Corrosive Sublimate 


and easiest way to 


“What Is the best 
early cab- 


control cabbage maggots in 
bages?""—W. R., New York. 


| enewriany Y the most 
of control] in 1! 


method 


satisfactory 
e field is by 
sive sublimate 


pouring a solution of corr 
Tar 


around each plant after it is 
paper pads put around each stem are also 


set. 


effective. The corrosive sublimate is made 
by dissolving one ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate in 10 to 15 gallons of water. The 
solution is put around the base of the 


plant within 3 or 4 days of setting them 
out, using a cupful of solution to two or 
three plants. A second and perhaps a 
third application at a week 
will make control more thorough. 


intervals of 





Ohio Experiments With Lime 
Sulfur 
HE Ohio Experiment Station has been 
trying out the using of less concen- 
trated sprays on apple trees during the 
summer months. The results of the trials 
indicate that lime sulfur at one half the 
usual strength will control scab after the 
blossoming period if the application is 
made in a thorough manner 
The advantages are that the cost of spray 
material is less and damage to apples and 
foliage is less likely to occur. Mr. F. H. 
Ballou in charge of the work, says that the 
apples have a smoother, glossier finish 
when sprayed in this way. 


Controlling the Grape Leaf- 
hopper 
NE means of lessening the ravages of 
the grape leafhopper, according to the 
Geneva Experiment Station, is to clean up 
the hibernating places and spraying for the 
young hoppers with nicotine sulphate in 
water or in bordeaux mixture. The nico- 
tine is added at the rate of one pint to 200 
gallons (1 to 1,600) of the spray mixture 
and must be applied from below the vine, 
as the insects congregate on the young 
shoots at the base of the vines. Only the 
young insects are reached by the spray, it 
is said, because the adult hoppers are too 
active. Chemical analyses of grapes from 
sprayed and unsprayed vines showed a gain 
of 8 to 68 per cent. in the sugar content 
of the grapes from the sprayed vines over 
those from the unsprayed vines. Samples 
of unsprayed grapes were analyzed which 
had as much as 20.8 per cent. more acid 
the sprayed grapes. 
Most of the leafhopper damage is done 
hy over-wintering adult insects which feed 


than 


for Cabbage Maggots 


in the spring, largely on raspberry and 
strawberry leaves, although they are also 
found on blackberry, currant, gooseberry, 
catnip, burdock, beech and sugar maple. 
Neglected fence rows, brush, tall 
grass, etc., furnish ideal winter protection 
for the pests. The adults lay their eggs on 
the grape vines and the young hoppers 
hatch out in large numbers, usually about 
the middle of June.—A. H. P. 


weeds, 





Nitrogen Carriers For Top 


Dressing 
“Would you advise the use of sodium 
nitrate on young orchards, grape vines, 


celery and so forth, or will ammonium 
sulphate give better results. Give the rela- 
tive value of each as a producer cf nitro- 
gen. Would a small amount be of benefit 
to potatoes? Is sodium nitrate and nitrate 
of soda one and the same thing? 


Gonrum nitrate 


common names 


and nitrate of soda are 


for the s.me material, 


Ammonium sulphate has a_ slightly 
higher percentage of nitrogen, carrying 
about 25 ammoni_ while nitrate of soda 


has about 18. From these figures, you will 
see that you could afford to pay more per 
pound of ammonium sulphate. So far 
as results are concerned, we believe that 
there is very little difference in re- 
sults from the use of these two fertilizer 
carriers. The use of them on potatoes 
would depend to a considerable extent on 
the type of soil on which they were grown, 
as on usual ground a nitrogen carrier 
alone, is not recommended for potatces. 
Nitrogen tends to produce a heavy growth 
of foliage which is beneficial to fruits, 
but it may have some undesirable effects 
on field crops unless it is balanced with a 
supply of phosphorus and potash. It is 
more common to use a complete fertilizer 
on potatoes, containing perhaps 4° of nite 
rogen in an available form so that it will 
give the plants an early start, perhaps 8 
or 10% of phosphoric acid and about 5% 
of potash. The supply of vegctable matter 
in the soil is very important in growing 
potatoes and it is rather difficult to off 
set the lack of this by adding a fertilizer. 
Where there is a good supply of vegetable 
material the addition of fertilizers will 
benefit the crop.” 





Spring Pruning Berry Bushes 
INCHING back black 
raspberries, purple blacks 
berries keeps the bushes and 
easier to pick and cultivate. 

This pruning should be done when thé 
new shoots have reached a height of about 
eighteen inches which is usually about thé 
first of June. It results in forcing out 
buds along the main stem but if pruning 
is delayed much beyond the time the shoots 
are the right height, the new shoots will 
not make a satisfactory growth. It may 
be necessary to go through the patch sev- 
eral times for the best results. 

The State College of Agriculture aft 
Ithaca advises against the summer prun- 
ing of red raspberries in this way becausé 
it seems to encourage the growth of 
suckers and the lateral canes sent out aré 
weak and spindling and less desirable for 
fruit than single well matured canes. 


canes of 
canes and 
compact 


the 





Cucumber Beetles 


How can we contro! the cucumber beetle@ 
that ruined our cucumbers and melons last 


year?—D. T., New York. 
CUCUMBER beetles do the most 
damage when the plants have only 


two or four leaves. If they can be con- 
trolled up to that time they will not kill 
the vines though they may do some 
damage. One way to do this is to cove 
er the hills with a screened box until 
the vines get a start. 

The: striped beetles are not easy to 
poison but they do not care for bordeaux 
mixture and spraying the vines with 
bordeaux and lead arsenate will contro! 
them fairly well. 
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What Readers 


Want to Know 


Who Invented Radio ?--Figuring Battery Capacity 


Can you Inform me as to who invented 
the radio and in what year?—C. C., New 


ork. 

ADIO communication effects were first 

discovered by Heinrich Hertz in the 
year 1887 which he was working with 
Layden jars in which “static electricity” 
was stored. He found no practical use 
for his discovery inasmuch as the effects 
were limited to very short distances. 

In 1889 and 1890 Branley and Lodge 
prepared a more isitive detector for 
these “hertzian” waves. This was called 
a coherer. A few years later the Italian 
physicist, Guglielmo Marconi, succeeded, 
aiter diligent experimentation, in improv- 
ing the coherer till communication was 
established over several hundred miles. 

This work, however, was accomplished 
in code—‘“dots” and “dashes.” Leo De- 
Forest in comparatively recent times in- 
vented the audion tube with its grid, plate 
and filament, whereby reception over thou- 
sands of miles could be accomplished. This 
Was soon put to use in “modulating” radio 
waves to carry voice and music impulses 
with them. 

Hence you cannot assign any particular 
name to “inventing” radio, but modern 
radio broadcasting originated, in principle, 
with Hertz in 1887.—B. Foore. 


How to Figure Electric Power 


How many hours can | play my 6-tube 
loud speaker radio, on a 100 “amp” stor- 
age battery. Can you explain how to 
figure volts, watts, ampere and candle 
power!—J. S., New York. 


+ adehpags-trar you did not mention the 
L kind of tubes you use in your radio 
set, we presume they are of the UV 201-A 
type, each taking 14 ampere of current. 
This totals up 14 amperes and on a 100 
mpere-hour battery should last about 65 


hours—probably scanewhat less as a stor- 
age battery never delivers quite as much 
energy as is put into it during the charge. 


The number of ampere-hours is found 
by multiplying the current drawn by the 
time it flows. For instance, your 100-hour 
battery can deliver 1 ampere for 100 hours, 
or 2 amperes fdr 50 hours or 10 amperes 
for 1o hours, ete, 

Multiply the current in amperes by the 
voltage to find the power in watts. For 
example a 100 volt lamp drawing % 
ampere is a 50 watt lamp. A 32 volt lamp 
drawing 1 ampere is a 32 watt lamp. 

Candle-power depends upon the nature 
of the lamp and has no direct relationship 
with the current drawn. A 4o-watt Tung- 
sten lamp gives about 35 cp. A 10 watt 
lamp is about 7 cp.; 25 watt lamp about 
23 cp.; 60 watt lamp about 60 cp.; 100 
watt lamp about 150 cp.—B. Foote. 





Cleaning Water Glass from 
Crocks 


“Can you suggest any way to git rid of 
the crust that sticks to the sides of the 
crock in which we have stored eggs in 
water glass. We have let water and wash- 
Ing soda but it doesn’t seem to work.”— 
W. N., New York. 

OT water will dissolve this crust -f 

used for a long enough time. Hows 
ever, a quicker way is to add a few drops 
of hydrochloric or muriatic acid. Be sure 
to wash the crock carefully after the acid 
is used. 


Questions About Radio 


1 bought a 5 tube set for my parents. 
They care only for nearby stations, but | 
cannot seem to eliminate the howling 
below 350 meters. Can you suggest any 
simple way to do this economically?— 
G. H. P., New York. 

OU probably do not have many sta- 

tions within easy range, but you can 
stop the squealing without affecting the 
general operation of the set above 350 
meters by installing a potentiometer. A 
radio man can do this if you are not 
familiar enough with radio. The “grid re- 
turn” leads of both of the radio frequency 
amplifier tubes should be brought -to the 
movable arm of this instrument and a 1 
mfd. fixed condenser connected from this 
arm to the negative “A” battery point. 





For waves lower than 350 the potentio- 
meter can be adjusted to prevent oscilla- 
tion. Reception below this wave can then 
be carried on with considerable success. 





Proper Lighting For A Cow 
. Stable 

“We are going to build a dairy barn 
24x 104 feet with two rows of stanchions 
running lengthwise. A good deal of dis- 
cussion as to which way to place the barn 
has come up. We would be pleased to 
have you let us know whether the length 
way of the barn should be east and west 
or north and south.’’"—H. F. S., New York, 


W* would suggest that you, by all 

means, place the barn with the long 
way north and south. This arrangement 
gives the best lighting in the stable. Un- 
less there is some artificial barrier, direct 
sunlight will enter all windows except 
those on the north end during some part 
of every sunny day. We would suggest 
placing the silos at the north end of the 
barn so that they will not shade the stable. 
—F. G. B. 


Two Common Mower Troubles 


(Continued from page 3) 





better than a badly bent guard. If when 

installing a new guard the ledger plate is 

too high put some thin shims between the 

guard and the bar when bolting it on. 
Are the Clips Badly Worn? 

Examine the clips (fig. 3) and see if 
they allow the sickle to rise from the 
ledger plates. If the clips are worn, they 
may either be replaced with new ones or 
the old ones bent down. In time the 
sickle sections become worn and when new 
clips are installed they must be bent down 
to fit the newest sickle bar. This precau- 
tion applies to bending down either new 
or old clips. When bending down the 
clips, be careful not to cause binding. Tap 
each clip down lightly with a hammer, 
place one hand on the sickle head and, 
after each blow of the hammer, move the 
sickle to see that there is no binding. 
Should any clip be bent down so much as 
to cause binding, it can be-raised by insert- 
ing a cold chisel between it and the sickle 
section. 

Are Any Sickle Sections or Guards 

Loose? 

This may be quickly determined and 
easily remedied. Whenever a sickle sec- 
tion or a guard is loose, you may expect 
to find that the machine will leave a long, 
ragged stubble where this part of the bar 
has passed. 


Is the Sickle Centering? 


Place the sickle at the end of its out 
or in stroke. In either position, the points 
of the sickle section should be at the center 
of the guards (fig. 3). If the sickle sec- 
tions, at the end of the in stroke, do not 
come to the center of the guard, (see fig. 
4) the sickle is not centering. It can be 
seen that the grass at A, fig. 4, will re- 
main uncut until the sickle has gone out 
and begun it’s next in stroke. Uneven 
stubble will result. 

One cause of this condition is the buy- 
ing of a new pitman stick only and rivet- 
ing on the pitman socket and pitman head. 
If, when doing this, the correct measure- 
ments are missed, even slightly, the new 
pitman will be a little too long or a little 
too short. Unfortunately, a little is enough 
to throw the sickle off center. It would 
be better to buy a whole pitman new. 
Where the pitman is adjustable for length, 
the sickle may be made to center by 
lengthening the pitman. 

Another cause is through changing the 
length of the drag bar, fig. 1, and the 
remedy is to loosen the locknut and 
lengthen or shorten the drag bar until 
the sickle centers. 

Very little time is required to cheek 
over the cutter bar as described. The im- 
portant thing is that since expertness is 
not required, greatly improved action of 
the mower may be obtained with the ex- 
penditure of but little time and effort. 
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ON’T think for one moment that 

Goodrich Qualityis beyond your 
pocketbook —for it isn’t. And before 
your tire money goes by mail or into 
a cash drawer, see HOW MUCH 
the Goodrich Dealer offers you for 
the same price. 

Pound for pound, and dollar for 
dollar, there isn’t a finer tire in, all 
this land than a Goodrich. 

There is a Goodrich tire for/every 
purse and condition of service—and 
a cord at that! 

No just-to-meet-competition tire 
either, but a high-grade, robust tire 
built to outrun, outwear and outclass 
any tire within its specific price field! 
Get that. For it means a better tire 
value, more actual service for your 
money ... in every instance. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


‘Best in the ‘Long Run” 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 


5.39% Butterfat! 

It Means Profit! 
Last year all registered Jerseys tested averag- 
ed 5.39% butterfat. Think what this really 
ns in profit terms. Jerseys require less feed 














mea 
and produce the richest milk. 

For information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk 
write 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Dept. E. 

New York 








324 West 23d St. 
























































BREED 
BIG KIN erseys O 
RICH WALDORF FARMS 
TWO YEARLING BULLS NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 
By the Silver Medal Sire, Sprite’s Baron, 
whose young daughters average over 
10,000 Ibs. milk and nearly Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
600 Ibs. butter fat bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
YOUNG BULL CALVES dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
. goer High production with cor- prices farmers can afford to pay and 
Same strain. ; ign F teste ee on terms to suit the purchaser, 
rec conto ha) ym 
Prices Reasonable iccredited Herd — a 
GEO. W. SISSON, JR. ; 
Potsdam, N. Y. Accredited Herd 
e gra Holstein ar * * * 
Tuberculin Tested fifofsccy” cows anc . 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 6 Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
day retest guaranteed. WELCH Owner Sup’t. 
West Edmeston - New York ] 
FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,- on O K L HOLSTEINS 
A 
GUERNSEYS an? HO bulls. | o-FOR, SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
—Also service DUIS. | 974343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
A carload aiways on hand ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. ut of good record dams. 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 
BEYER, ; N Y Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding 
33 Edga- Street, Poughkeepsie, N. BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Phone 3787 Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
USE A PURE BRED BULL Montgomery - - . New York 
g L 
We hare for sale from time to time bull yr _ FORGs, HILL GUERNSEYS 
. - : rshire—Guernst olstelo— 
Advanced Registry — n _— Bull calf born February 20, 1926. Sire a prize 
Jersey —Milking Short Horn. winning 1 of Ultra May King out of one of Florham 
MH Ladd first A. RK. daughter Dan of this calf i 
Price $50.00 Hazel Orsbee 100859 A. K. with record of 12,704 Ibs 
at one month old Address milk and 603 I butterfat Price of calf "ies. Write 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY for extended pedigree. Other bull calves as low as $50 
sity, ithaca, New York Herd Accredited 
— ICHAS A. SLATER, FORGE HILL FARM 
Tuberculin tested cows and] D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 
For Sale— 2": Te ee end soviees | 
er Mostly Holsteins. Some Guernseys, Jer- MILKING SHORTHORNS 
sevys and Ayrsbires A large number t Breeding Stock for Sale 
aot Sonu The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
— : F reed founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
Write us your wan or better yet, tock bred for type and production combMmed, and has 
COME AND SEE US. been bighly successtul in the show ring and at the pail. 
LEE & BARBER The breed tl at brings two ct checks instead of one—the 
mua cl A ane ine ee c 
Cazenovia, N. Y. Telephones 43 and 32F 12 CC AND SEE THE HERD 
“BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 








At Auction | 


\5 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS 


as they do it im n tested and out of a clean herd are offered 
{ NA , for sa Four of them fresh and milking on test over 

tt Hi 751 each daily 0 mutking 40 bs. and bred. All 
re ¢ t ry good individual ~~ ene - to exhibit 


In China an auction sale is conducted ex- 


actly opposite to our method. The auction- 
if no one will buy | Port! 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS 
ndville - ° 






















eer sets a selling price. 
at that figure, he starts his bidding down- | 
ward until he eventually finds a buyer. 
We Are Going to Conduct a FOR sy ere, serene 
Chinese Auction of Rage im ed by p OEFE 
FISHKILL —s a eAicial record of 432.23 Be. betterft. 
INKA DICHTER DE KOL er are from A. BR Ges 
the son of a Priced from $80 to $180 each 
WORLD'S CHAMPION cargo cag Sb me 

During the gnonth of May the selling | 
Price of this fhe young Holstein bull was GIRDLE RIDGE FARM 
$400, cash f.o.b. | Katonah ° . New York 

the price 

On June Ist {ttomes’ $350) WHO HAS A $100 BILL OR A 

If he Is unsold on July 1 the price be- 7 
comes $300, and so on, the price will be LIBERTY BOND 
reduced monthly until sold. Dee « Ganteibn oft @ueraney Bull 

> . ¢ - 

Fishkill Inka Dichter De Kol Is a son of | Worth ¢ e the money If so, ask about 
Fishkill Dichter Colantha De Kol, the sev- | We llands Rin-Tin-Tin 1 Woodlands 
enteenth 30-!b. daughter of the great} Rol 
Dutchiand Colantha Sir Inka, one of ene | WOODLANDS FARM 
best sons of that famous milk sire Colantha 
Johanna Lad. Dichter holds the world’s! White Piains, N. Y. W. B. Jones, Manager 
record in Class C for milk production. | 

The sire of this young bull is a son of 
Jennie Linn Colantha another 30-Ib. FEEDING PIGS 
daughter of Dutchlan. Colantha Sir Inka. ~ neem 
Thereby making Fishkill Inka Dichter De ‘PIGS FOR SALE ™ e, qu ie sg ig and 
Kol a double descendant of Dutchland + _ 9 wh, . e650" pigh ig type 
Colantha Sir inka through 30-!Ib. dams on seeaien obi wee anal will hie Pa we nes 
cach side of the pedigree A bull with such | wed D. ia ) 7s "ea a week r Od ~ nd if not 
a backing is worthy of heading any man’s ’ — sa x, a = 4. 7 1 ; 
herd. An examination of a pedigree will ’ : rm ft bs Mass. + yaoi ~4 ~ 
ny . J ce o F ' y cK, or ye ive i« je © 
in m diately convin you of wee fact returning them from your depot if you are not 

lor copiws of the pedigrees and further | satist Purebred pigs, Che r or Duroc Sows, 

irticulars, write inrelated Boars, or Barrow pigs, 7 weeks old, 
ee ae $7.00 
FISHKILL FARMS CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D., Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 





1. ©. and CHESTER WHITE 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner Registered ; ot. 





P Either sex, bred from best 
Hopewell Junction, | strains obtainable and prices right. ~The est 

. sce breed iia genth nd prolific 
Dutchess County, N. Y. | encene Pp "ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Milk Marketing Plans 


League Plan--Sheffield Proaucers’ Statement 


IN the issue of May 
ADairy Marketing Plan which was sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Eleven by 
Mr. Garlock of the Eastern States Pro- 
ducers. Last week we gave you the plan 
submitted by Mr. Rhodes of the Non-Pool 
Cooperative. 

The plan presented to the Committee 
by Mr. Miller of the Dairymens League is 
too k for us to print in full, but we 
are giving you the summary which gives 
the essential points of the plan, exactly 
as it was given to the committee. 

We are also printing the Statement 
submitted by the Sheffield’s Farms Pro- 
ducers and presented by Mr. Halliday. 


The Dairymen’s League Plan 

The summary of the League plan is as 
follows: 

1. The Association should be 
porated as a non-stock, non-profit, 
ciation under one of the cooperative status 
of the State of New York. 

2. By-Laws should be drafted contain- 
ing such of the usual provisions of com- 
mercial corporations that are consistent 
with the general plan of the Association, 
and should expressly include provisions: 

(a) Fixing the number and _ qualifica- 
tion of directors. 


22 we printed the 


1g 
ng 


incor- 


asso- 


(b) Provide methods by which the con- 
trol of the Association shall at all times 
be in the milk producers whose milk is 
being sold by the Association. 

(c) Provide methods for dividing the 
territory into as many districts as there 
are directors. Each district to have the 


right to suggest by nomination, or other- 
one person they would like to have 


as a director. 


wise, 


1 
elected 


(d) Provisions by which members 
throughout the territory my conveniently 
vote ior or against the person thus 
nominated. This by the creation of local 
units where members may cast their bal- 
lot, or some other equally convenient 
method. 

(e) Provide that the voting strength 
of each member shall be equal; that is, 
one man, one vote. 

(f{) Provisions defining eligibility to 


membership with membership open to beth 
individual producers, and to bonafide one 
hundred per cent, producers associations. 

(zg) Such other provisions as the Utica 
Meeting may direct, or that those who 
write the by-laws may consider necessary, 


to carry out the general spirit and pur- 
pose of the organization. 
~ Membership Contracts 


Membership contracts should be written 
that, among other things, will provide: 

(a) That the contract shall be self-con- 
tinuing, but with the right on the part of 
both the association and each individual 
member to terminate the contract once a 
year, and to prescribe the time during each 
year when contracts may be thus termi- 
nated. 

(b) Provisions authorizing the Associa- 
tion to establish grade, location and other 
equitable differentials to be applied by the 
Association in making payments to mem- 
bers for milk. 

(c) Providing for uniform or equalized 
distribution to members of the proceeds 
of all subject to the above named 
differentials. 

(d) Provisions for the financing of the 
Association by loans from the members 
to be deducted from the milk checks, thus 
permitting the Association to expand or 
contract its capital fund as changing busi- 
ness conditions require and permit. 

(e) Provisions by which, after the end 
of each fiscal year, each member receives 
from the Association at interest bearing 
not or certificate of indebtedness, payable 
at a fixed time but not exceeding ten years, 
with interest payable annually. The rate 
of interest to be not less than four per 
cent., nor more than six per cent. 

({) Provisions requiring monthly pay- 
ments to members, 

(g) Provisions 


sales, 


that will insure uni- 


formity per one hundred pounds of milk 
for all deductions both for expenses and 
for capital fund purposes. 


(h) Provisions providing that the action 
of the directors of the Associatio mm in 
establishing differentials, and making de- 
ductions for expenses and for capital fund 
purposes, shall be final and conclusive. 

(i) Provisions providing that in making 
such uniform distribution, or payment to 
members, the directors shall disregard the 
price at wich the milk of each particular 
member is sold. 

(j) Provisions that will permit the As- 
sociation to enter into contracts with local, 
regional or sectional cooperative market- 
ing associations that become members of 
the “United Dairymen’s Association,” for 
the sale of milk produced by the members 
of such local, sectional or regional 
ciations in a way that will result in the 
individual producer contracting directly 
with the Association, as well the ine 
dividual producers belonging to such local, 
sectional or regional associations to enjoy 
the same benefits and bear the same bur- 
dens. 

(k) Provisions that will clearly authore 
ize the Association to collect the proceeds 
of all sales. 

(1) Provisions by which each member 
agrees that their milk shall be delivered 
to such milk plants as the Association may 
from time to time direct, and to be of such 
test and quality, and produced and handled 
under such sanitary and hygenic regula- 
tions as may be required by city Boards of 
Health, the laws of the State where milk 
is produced and to be finally marketed, and 


asso- 


as 


in accordance with the rules of the Asso- 
ciation. 
And, lastly, such other minor provisions 


as those who write the membership con- 
tract may deem material and proper, as 
well as all provisions necessary to make the 
above expressly stated provisions effective. 

NOTE: All of this will permit the Ase 
sociation to sell milk under the classified 
price selling plan as long as conditions res 
quire, and will at the same time permit the 
Association to sell milk from its own 
Plants at a flat price, thus giving the Ase 
sociation ample scope to meet frequently 
changing business conditions. 

7 * * 

If this, or any other plan, is approved 
by the Utica Meeting when reconvened, 
we recommend that such meeting then 
secure the services of the best men avyail- 
able to write the definitive documents, and 
when written, that all of them be 
printed, distributed throughout the terri< 
tory for study and for suggestion of 
changes, thus in due time completing a4 
plan that will receive general approval. 
Sheffield Producers Statement 

T the dairymen’s mass meeting held in 
Utica, N. Y., March 3, 1926, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 
“RESOLVED, That this 
appoint a committee of eleven 
(Continued on opposite page) 


FEEDING PIGS 
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FEEDING PIGS either Chester and Yorkshiré 
$7.00 each. Good healthy stock, free from disease, i 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory on arrival; 

Tel. Wob. 141 a 


PIGS FOR SALE 
cross, or Berkshire and Chester 
cross, 6 to 7 wecks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old; 
kind of pigs that make good porkers, Also 35 Pure 
Chesters, $7.50 each. 
Shipping crates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C. 0. D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
return at my expense. 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington os WOBURN, MASS: 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Thester and Berkshire and Yorkshire and 








igs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.25 each. 8 to 
$6.75 each. All good feeding “Hy Also 50 
boars or sows, 6 weeks eld; 


9 weeks old, 
pure Chester White barrows, 


$7.50 each. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

No charge for shipping crates. I ship all pigs C. 0. D. te 
you on approval, and if you can not examine pigs af 
your depot, keep them a week, and if not satisfactory; 
return pigs at my expense and your money will be eed 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem Street, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 





Feeding Pigs for Sale 
Chester and Yorkshire cross and Chester and 
Berkshire cross, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 9 week 
old pigs, $7 each. Also some nice Chester pigs 
Al stock. Barrows, Sows or Boars, 7 weeks old; 
$7.50 each. Sold to you on approval, and if you 
are not satisfied with them after you have them 
10 days, return them at my expense _ your, 
money will be refunded. Sold oO. No 
charge for crating. Guarantee safe » 
MICHAEL LUX, 9 Lymm Street, Woburn, Mass. Box 149. 
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Milk Dealer Indicted 


Grait in Poultry Licensing Uncovered 





“THREE indiciments against men in- 

volved in the milk scandal in New 
York City were recently returned by the 
Grand Jury. These ‘indictments are in 


addition to those already ned against 
Thomas Clougher, former secretary to Dr. 
Monaghan and Harry Danziger. One in- 
dictment returned against Samuel 
Doner a wholesale milk and cream dealer 


ment! 


Was 





and two against men not yet named but 
said to have been employees of the Health 
Department. 

There s still talk about “the man 
high r up” ind author es Ar ¢ ‘xpected 
to begin collecting evidence against him 
He is called “The ttorney 2 neral th 
gratt ring.” 

The suspension of a chemist formerly 
engaged in the Department of Health in 
analysing milk and cream samples was re- 


cently announced, as well as the resigna- 
tion of a supervisor of milk supply. It is 
said that Doner sold bootleg cream on a 
large scale When his customers com- 
plained that they were in trouble with 


Health Department inspectors, Doner sug- 
gested that they send samples to private 


chemists. Ii the report was below stand- 
ard, Doner collected $25.00 from the 
dealer to “fix things” with the Health De- 
pariment It is understood that in ex- 


amining records, the Grand Jury has re- 
peatedly found that where the record of 
a private chemist shows cream tested that 
was below standard, the corresponding 
test of the Department of Health reported 
the sample to be above standard 

\ccording to records of the Health De- 
partment a man in the Bureau of Food 


and drugs complained to former Commis- 
sioner Monaghan two years that 
Doner had repeatedly violated the law in 
the sale of bootleg and below standard 
cream, but that after an interview with 
Doner and his lawyer, the former Com- 
missioner decided to give him another 
chance. 

Chere is still much discussion about the 
“Milk Trust.” Last week the Grand Jury 
of Queens County subpoened several men 
prominent in the affairs of the largest milk 
distributors in the city, in order to get 
testimony from them. The Queens County 
Grand Jury is expected to hand down a 
presentment aimed at an alleged monopoly 
of the milk supply. It has been reported 
that this would suggest legislation to cor- 
rect the so-called monopoly and would 
suggest ways of stopping graft. 

District Attorney Newcombe is re- 
ported to have said that if he could do 
away with the control exercised by a few 
large milk distributors he could wipe out 
grafting. He admitted that he was power- 
less to proceed against the alleged 
monopoly by indictments, but predicted 
that when the facts are disclosed there will 
be some action from Albany. 

Statements are made that the Depart- 
ment of Health plans an inquiry into for- 
mer methods of granting poultry slaugh- 
ter house licenses. It is reported that 
erafters, centering around an Attorney 
who was a friend of former Mayor Hy- 
lan, had such,a hold upon the licensing 
of poultry slaughter houses that they were 
ible to demand $50.00 from all applicants 


ago 


Cocks Cow Talks 


‘onlinued from page 3) 


before thev could ect a license, 
to solve problems, and that’s fun, and 


must be studied not only to keep 
to develop her capacity. 
who these 
things in the light and have a desire to live 
with them might as well quit. Whether 
his competition is from Wisconsin, New 
York or from a neighbor across the way 
he will have to go and probably charge 
his failure to the merger. 

If a cow over-eats she is likely to have 


and 
her right, but 
\ dairyman 


cannot see 


indigestion and then what—purging, con- 
stipation, udder troubles, catching cold, 
uterine diseases and more. If the feeder 
observes this craving, knowing that some- 
thing abnormal he will let up on the 
feed, in a day or so his trouble passes. 
If a cow does not eat we sce it at once 
and give a mild cathartic, or let her alone 


and she comes on. Lack of watchfulness 
causes trouble with many barn babies. We 
feed them irregularly, let them get wet 
and a lot of things that the unobserving 
dairyman does not see. The wife and 
a mother would quick y sce them. 


Care of live stock is not the only care. 
The farm must be watched. What about 
seed, handling of manure, use of fertilizers, 
have we been careful in soil preparation, 
care of crops, harvesting, are we careful 
lest cattle into our meadows 
when the aftermath is blooming. We 
wouldn't let them into the potato patch 
field where they would do less 
Are we careful lest our cows 
the summer time, are we 
to the water supply before 
Have we examined our 
horses, do their teeth need floating, does 
their digestion appear good? How about 
the calves, which way does the hair point, 
are they lousy? Of course they are, some 


} } ate 
tne oreak 


or onion 
damage. 
get hungry in 
careful to sce 
winter comes on? 


ot them anyway. Take off the hair and 
then wash them with a disinfectant, feed 
bran, oat meal, « ind corn and see them 
grow 


what to do but we 
730% of our whole 


Everybody kn WS 
don’t do it, thats care- 
business, 
who feel that all this 


| know farmers 
care business is trouble and what's the use. 
A lot of us ought not to have been born. 
What a lot of trouble it would have saved 


tts and the world 
The way to handle troubles is to make 
pr hlems of them and then teach ourselves 


then care becomes easy —H. E. Cook. 


Milk Marketing Plans 
(Continued from opposite page) 
delegates, whose duty it shall be to 
develop a plan for effecting a federa- 

tion of existing organizations.” 

The Group Members of the Sheffield 
Farms Company Producers will agree to 
recommend to the dairymen they represent 
that they 

(a) enter a conference of the existing 
groups of milk producers exactly in ac- 
cordance with the resolution 

(b) do all in their power to sell their 
milk in the respective classes at prices 
at least as high as dealers pay other 
groups for the same classes of milk 

(c) cooperate in any way that gives 
reasonable promise of increasing the milk 
checks of all dairymen in the New York 
milk shed. 

The Sheffield Producers will NOT 
recommend to the dairymen they represent 

(a) the signing of contracts by each 
producer. 

(b) The relinquishing of 
their milk 

(c) the pooling of the proceeds with 
other groups selling to other dealers 

(d) the giving up of any of the vital 
principles on which their success has been 
achieved. 

The Shefficld Producers by observing 
faithfully the letter and the spirit of their 
Constitution, by practicing the most rigid 
economy and with the full cooperation of 
the Sheffield Farms Co., Ipe., are able to 
give their members the highest returns 
received by any group selling milk in the 
New York market. 

It should not be expected that thcy will 
willingly surrender the advantage thus 
justly acquired. They believe, however, 
that other groups organized on similar 
lines would be able to make substantially 
the same returns and that a federation of 
such groups covering the entire milk shed 
would result in vast improvement to dairy 
conditions. 

They stand ready, however, to consider 
any workable plan that will improve con- 
ditions of the industry generally. 


the sale of 

















Millions of cows are now on pasture. 
They like it and it is good for them, 
but it does not supply enough feed to 
make their capacity flow of milk. 


Prof. E. S. Savage, the famous dairy 
expert of New York, says: ‘The feeding 
of grain on pasture is so important that a 
mixed grain feed containing 17.5% to 
20% protein should be fed on pasture.” 





AY / / 

v Prof. A. R. Merrill, of the Connecticut Ex- 

1 t¢ perimnet Station, says: ‘Average pasture grass 

—per 100 pounds—contains 3.7 Ibs. of digestible 
crude protein, but only 15.9 Ibs. total digestible nutrients. 
There is enough protein if the cow actually could eat 100 pounds of 
grass, but this does not supply enough total digestible nutrients.” 

It takes four large gunny sacks to hold 100 Ibs. of grass. A cow's 
stomach will hold only 60 quarts. The stomach of a cow would have 
to be four times as large as it is to hold as much grass as she needs. 

These are reasons enough for feeding Corn Gluten Feed on pasture. 
The most successful dairymen throughout the U. S. are doing it. 
Their cows stay fresh longer and keep in better condition. 

Corn Gluten Feed is the best feeding part of corn. A og ton 
contains the protein, mineral matter, and vitamines of nearly four 
tons of whole grain. 

Write today for a free copy of “The Gospel of Good Feeding,” 
our new 64-page book. It tells you how to make more milk or 
meat on less feed. 

Ask for Bulletin 5-.E 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, ill. No. 45 2 


Wheel it around 
like a wheel- ° 
barrow! ¥* 
Goh 

Complete, portable Ag a 
milker; no pipelines, ‘ Fox; x 
no pulsator,no pails, : } 
So simple, so ultra- . ; 
simple, so easy to : ; ‘ 


Down After Trial 
and then, 8 Months to Pay 
for this COMPLETE, Portable _ 


Milker< 


(Gas engine or electric motor included) 























Gas Engine 
or Electric 


Also hand power 


a”, 
Free Trial NOW! 


Aspecial offer good until we have an agent or 
salesman in the territory. Mr. Dairyman, 
here’s your onechance to find out on a REAL 
Free Trial what the milking machine will 
mean for you, on yourown cows. Why? 
cause there’s nothing to install; nothing to 
build or fit into your barn; just move the 
PAGE in and start milking! No bother, no 
expense. If satisfied after trial, pay cash or 
take 8 months to pay. 






Comes complete and ready to use—nothing 
to install—PORTABLE. © No pipe lines, no 
pulsator. The most sanitary, easiest-to-clean 
milker. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right into 
your own shipping can. No extra pails to handle 
and to wash. Detachable in a moment to pump by 
hand if desired. Astounding rock-bottom price— 
because it’s so simple AND the dest milker for you 
and for your cows just because it’s so simple, 


FREE Book 
on MILKING— 


Let us send you our free catalog. It’s full of 
important facts — an education in milking ma- 
chines. Learn how to get the greatest milking 
service at the lowest cost. Learn also how you 
are completely protected in giving our machine 
a fair trial on your own herd. Free trial where 
we have no salesman or agent. Send coupon. 





Burton Page Co., Dept. a-450 
400 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ltl, 
Pleaso send me your free booklet containing the facts 


of milking machines and full details of your free trial, 
easy payment offer on the Portable Page Milker. 














Name - cunseatl 
Farmer Agents | ....__________-_--- wii 
Wanted re cirmnie 
® justdemonstrate 
the milker on your farm. See coupon. Do you wont our Agents OfferT...._..... nial 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES ‘ Since that time we have had an will be done on both of those days. developing strength. Yorkers weighing 
i following are the Tene srices &*" market with a free buying policy There may be some scattering sales on from 100 to 150 pounds have moved 
: i ee ees ee prevailing. All this has had the effect the 3rd but most of the active buying from $15.25 to $15.50 with heavier 


q 4 the vasic ZONC © restoring confidence which plus satis- will have been completed before that weights up to 250 pounds averaging up 
or 2ui-210 n from New York Cit; factory movement into consuming and time. Therefore producers planning to to $14.25. 





2 " distributing channels has resulted in the point to this market should schedule Country dressed veal holds about 
F os ° maintenance of a firm market. During their shipments so that they arrive in the same position it did last week with 
ce = © ° “ > . _ . ° ° ° A 
ES og Q¢ practically the entire week 41%c has the city at the specified time. If the 18c representing the top of the market 
es Se c¢° been the prevailing price for creamery weather is hot provisions should be for prime goods with higher prices very 
' 05 64 ZS extras he satisfactory condition in made for shipping fewer birds in the rarely being realized. Most of the re- 
4 c a luid Milk $2.75 $2.80 $270 the market was re sponsible for some coops in order to avoid suffocation and ceipts are averaging from 1l4c to 17c. 
‘ Fluid Cream 1.90 1.90 speculative activity, especially where heavy shrinkage. Country dressed lambs are gradually 
2A juid Cream 1.68 tocks. showed good quality, these well closing out, the demand prevailing for 
- ; 1 a oaae a olored marks being t ke nm on against . OLD SPUD DEAL DONE only fancy heavy stock. 
2C Soft Chee . ame ai aa Saat eel call The old potato deal is about at an 
3 E vap., Cond., t time en tul cok i prevali hs : ‘ a antennae 
ik Powder, during the month of Jun The week ¢ud. Cars are still rolling in but trade 
' heese 1.75 é cen = Pet ca : , imme hes . . 
- Hi < Che es : Mav 29th opened slightly less . quiet and — woe slow iy settling. To Shippers of Country Dressed 
Thee " tes are > mi : ara- 
cond. mitk 18 1.80 ppily although prices were still at the * tates are oft t 1€ Market and compara Calves 
$B Milk Powder 1.80 1.80 Petar ) Buvers were taking on only * vely few Maines are being offered at 
3C Hard Cheese 1.70 nite phnele. tr Pant eae vedtate trade $5 to $6 per 150 pound sack and from The warm weather is approaching 
. Jonart = on t Based on New need ting for We ednesday’s market %/ to $4.90 per 180 pounds in bulk. Flor- and in order to save country dressed 
eric; cheese ase ) f ! i I iay Mark . . 2 ar e . se A 
York City Market quotations on to point the way for the rest of the idas_ still manage to bring around $10 calves from deterioration and loss, the 
butter and American chees« a barrel. Sales over this figures are following points are offered. 
1 price for rare. Of late trade has been turning Immediately after killing n all tl 
‘ ; : ; ‘ i ; r E Vy i ig, open all the 
° inn i anol : CHEESE GAINING STRENGTH a little bit slower and it looks now as way from end to end including the 
t! I ‘ } ! ST ATE - - an * though the market is still in the buye r’s throat and rectum. Hang up by hind 
f th FLATS May 25 May ° favor with the probability that prices legs, spread ll apart and place a stick 
seeceth. tii 90.21 90.91 2 .23 : : —" gs, spread well apart and place a stic 
. . . a ,- a7 wi come down in the near tuture. inside breast to hold R . 
Fresh av'ge -19!5 -19'5 21 -21'5 5 - a 4 . neg ‘ Cas « 101€ open. ,cmove en- 
Interstate Producers Held fancy 26-28 26-28 26! 2-27 South Carolina is now shipping and with tire haslet including the gullet and wipe 
Int ta Milk Produces \ Held av'ge 25-26 25-26 25! 2-26 added receipts and increased competi- sout with a damp cloth. 
P tion (Philadelphia Pri Plan), rhe } been little or no change in on the chances are the market will Hang in a cool shady spot to allow all 
, nce the receiving station prices or the « e market since our last report. ™Move to a lower level. animal heat to escape. Have the meat 
t ce tot in t U1 to 210 ng it is a little firmer and if NO CHANGE IN BEANS thoroughly cool, and allow plenty of 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk conditions continue to exist as they are B . = = ee time to cool out. 
19. In tl 101 to 110 mile es anne taatet. ean prices are the same as they When thoroughly cooled and before 
t! , $2.2 1 change for by the time “‘ $7.50. p ae Masrow dl er shipping, fill insides with clean ice, sew 
: : to $7.90, peas $4./9 to $95.25, rec id- up from end t , .. : 
ore - rae a web oem ’ ; ’ l nd, tie the hind legs 
3UTTER .D TEADY As yet que Shag," £0. eae ol o end, id leg 
BUTTER HOLDING §S ays an 30 there seems “<1 a to $9; white kidneys $6 to fast together, and place on the floor 
2 n Sf x > Vv ariz re . P 
CREAMERY - May 25 +5 bea an indian oo e only variation in sentiment so that the cold from the ice may reach 
oar oe wy = ti Il Wise unni behind ‘5 .™ red kidneys which seem to be all parts of the carcass 
he especially. Wisconsin is running Dehn raining s wth : $9 €s ‘ > Ont- gee ; . 
tr mn extra ..42 -42V_ 4115-42 43-43 last yei figures in the make and a i _ neth _ $9 ¢s now the out Attach two labels, giving shipper’s 
mntra (98 och 41/5 402,-41 12.42 aeedartion un-State ts alse vert side hgure tor choice stock. As we name, age of calf and weight. 
84.91 score ..37 -41 36'5-40'2 39 -41 le Che we ae Mee 4 ‘5 relatively 2PProach the end of the deal, we may Ship the livers, hearts and heads well 
. f : > 2¢ [7 . ith > ¢ i _ « { s 4 « ‘ < . , <¢ - ¢ . =" aa - , « « « 
Lower Gd’s 35! 2-30'2 ) 10 37! 2-38! ; eese coming to the Metro Set the price slightly hardening up iced in a separate wooden box. 
- are ree = ict - Pag Raneserter but it does not look as if the values will With every shipment send two ship- 
e res nye ol ( la Wa a ‘ - x pes > oO ‘ rré "nn ' 2. a ls >= ’ o-. * . : . . 
‘ sl hen last eport was ther e. in view of t hort supply, be of any great co sequence. | Phe 1925 pers certificates to avoid the possibility 
: = Guano Nf m nd ' { "* (renagthenina — was some mg: ye 3 million bush- of your consignment being held up by 
els heavier than 1924 in spite of all ex- the Federal or Railroad authorities. 


buyer sin took hold ; andiianag EGGS HOLDING STEADY periences due to bad weather. On top Your merchant will supply these certifis 

















































































—_— NEARBY May 25 of this record crop we had unusually cates free of ch: : : 
- . . Sens ; one) ‘ I ) arge, on application.— 
WHITE May 25 May 18 1925 heavy imports, all ot which have served Ve York State 1 part me fi i ; r io 
Selected Extras 37 -38 37-38 39 -40 to hear prices downward ets, All \ Y or 
Av'ge Extras 35 3¢ 36- 37 +-38 
Extra Firsts 33! 2-34 33 - ~ 2-36 GRAINS AND FEEDS enna 
Firsts 32 -33 32 1s ; -35 
: ).34 ~ FUTURES Last . 
Gatl d 0 ; 30-34 32-36 . “in 3 
the most Pullet 30 30 —-- May 25 May 18 Year Tr end of the Mar kets 
@ BROWNS (At Chiwago) Furnished exclusively to Aurrica> 
convenient silo Fancy 36-39 16-38 37-39 . ee 21.64% 1.59% 1.7134 | exclusively <7 \Mi ¥> . AGrrIe 
CE vaxveoneas , .687 8 69 1.17% CULTURIST by the Market News 
made ‘ d » the Oats 39'4 3934 -4678 Service of the Di pt. of Agr. 
tons cf silage out over your head t in brown egg Strictly Wheat No. 2 Red 1.917%, 1.894, 2.1134 Dept. of A yang 
twice a day for seven or eight of the best quality er Corn, No. 2 Yel. 863, 86'4 1.37! In gener markets are dull as the of 
months every year, push: it out ' ‘ = Oats No 2 50> .51 56\, May approaches. Increasing pplies of fruits 
1ont very ar, DU i " , o 39, from 1 to 2c p FEEDS May 22 and vegetable . ot — J ts 
the Unadilla way! ae Raed ps ‘ — 4 - neeieindiia . sh “sé ces son 
. : ‘ , ul ( grades oO May 22 May 15 1925 comm ‘ others are | »  Paskiens 
Air tight, water tight, frost . ae ole the . market (4t Buffalo) are improving hich is a factor in h Men 
repellent doors that just can't - es ' Se a mal Gr’d Oats . : 30.00 30.00 37.50 price 1s vements down The ittle marker 
treeze or stick—give a continu . sateen : - py Sp’g Bran . oc ce seOe 29.50 32.00 is slow and draggy, but hog prices are high and 
: t “ 1 am f th ‘ , ‘ t ou | tf rel rt Suppl s H'd Bran ; 29.50 31.00 33.00 firm The vrain market i 1, . ‘Se 
ous opening at the level ¢ ' ‘ wh to ipply the Standd Mids 25.50 27.00 34.00 ttled condit while feeds are weaker, espec- 
: , ‘ ‘ > wreietanent Soft W. Mids . 33.50 35.00 38.00 eat ls. Dairy } 
: = une a ——e Fiour Mids ocees cee 30.00 37.50 5s y ; 
t t of the nearb Red Dog 11... .34.00 34.50 44.00 Phe mid-season crop of potatoes probably wil} 
b bringing from 32 Wh. Hominy ......28.00 28.50 42.00 be lighter than last year. Old potatoes « ner 
| ’ Yel. Hominy . 28.25 28.50 42.50 turther under the heavy movement of 200 cars 
; , een Corn Meal . .30.00 — 46.00 weekly. As ing neement of the week 
derate demand at trom Gluten Feed ......37.25 37.25 — was the apparently greater acreage being planted 
° ~ } plante 
. Oceca ll al wim 1s Gluten Meal 47.25 47.25 — to late ns 
: ' 36% C. S. Meal ....35.50 36.00 42.00 The feed market again ru 
ture r this Unadilla line 41% C, S. Meal 38.00 38.00 45.00 week with wheat feeds de 
ee ee . yr 45% C. S. Meal 39.50 39.50 47.00 per ton. The demand f{ 
‘ - 7 > . « i r 
UNADILLA SILO CO. HEAVY FOWLS EASIER 34% O. P. Linseed i on account of pasture 
Box 8 Unadilla, N.Y. FOWLS May 25 Oil Meal 47.00 48.50 44.50 quiry for fee r future 
. ~~ ‘ > Ml 18 19 1 take ; echl rain ecd me: inv f 
, ry, 18 Above ano taken weekly @ ; ifald 
c red be 39 4-39 -_—— ¢ te ty ti 1 
Lea ns 32-35 32.35 — f irmis a ' s J Doe illy te 
SPO! RS buiter production ntinues to how increases, 
~ Cotered 15-55 45-55 «40-45 MEDIUM WOOL EASIER hut the slight backwardness of the season has re 
ieee 0.45 35.45 35. 45 e ’ t tl margin ove last ar being less 
l n 45 3 > Of late the Bosto: wool market has than it w Cheese. production: ~ | hg -* es 
pract cal hown more or less of a tend ncy to reasing has apparently dropped sl ly behind 
veck ago rag where averag 1 s are concern- iat of 1: Iue to a late seasor 
! ig drag where ave age grades are concern cc caer cesehane Ate eo. weaaiiien Geet sile, 
’ il enjoying the de ed, while inquiry for the fancy grades  cribed as steady to firm. Trading is only mod- 
elatively tew f them ar seem to be better. On May 26 following  eratel active for the seas f the vear when 
eceipt Most all of quotations were re ported for Boston moras Cperasnees are Horn My . the height. 
, ' , . pate Prices during the latter f of M have not 
ming a ivier than by the U. S. Department of Agriculture chown anv marked changes. altl h subsequent 
, nt and these are selling on grease basis: fine strictly combing to the rele use of the cold storage report on May 
‘ < . ° ah ; ? gh ward react ' ecore 
plies ot 1 « Jheavier 43c to 44c; fine clothing 36c to 37c; 14 ! light upward rea was recorded 
ree - F 1 mat pat tage . Ade t 45c: Market cor ence, bolstered up by the shortage 
‘ ding to tu we fowl mar- blood strictly combing c to” 2C;. 72 in storage stocks. has shown sort ins and the 
: in 4 I favor Chi espec blood clothing 39c¢ to 40c; % blood — general view a of the stor ut more 
ially true oi t freight 1 ket and nat strictly con®bing 43c to 44c:; % blood optimistic than it was. Howeve 1 is still 
- ‘ , : ° 0 j . . considerable uncertainty and it is noted that on 
urally tl ndit will react on clothing 38c; % blood strictly combing the Chicago market sales for December delivery 
tl eX] s receipts In spite of this 42¢ to 43c: common and braid 34c to are slightly lower than such sales at this time 
| P lieht fe ] ire lling tHc a year ago. 
EGGS WANTED ee MEATS AND LIVE STOCK rer 
Vell 1, evenly ed, Whites and ding up ver) : ’ 
browns br t prices Prices have ¢ d off a little on Live calves have advanced of late FARMS F 
~4ITS . ’ TL | but the general run of values and more active trading reached $14.75 
LEWIS & SANDBANK i eae ‘t was a week as a top although most of the business | 130 Acres, Motor Bus Passes 
| aes i } 1 { as as « vv . as « ; « ) 4 _ . e . 
2 Reade St., New York cy Plymouth Rocks reach- is being done at from $14 to $14.50 for Equipment & Splendid Home 
REFS GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES | however, is the extreme fair to good stuff, with common averag- | Maple shade, beautiful views, 7 pleasing rooms, water 
i ' 1 . . “19 piped in; mail, phone & good markets right at door, 
— «m- ri ket and 1 < th eceipts ing from $10 to $12.50 ; quick comfortable ride to town in bus; 55 acres fertile 
— g in the neighl Live spring lambs are meeting a firm | machine-worked | fields, Stow brook & spring — 
. te . - ~. _— ° “ pasture timberlot ibundanee pples, plums, eherries 
7 Eggs, > . ring xt | holiday tor { iltrymen to market, $18.50 re prese nting about the ne roomy painted barn, stable hen house, ete Owner 
2 Now. P t | the Fourt July. The top of the market where it has been for | can’t handle, your big chance at $1600 & machinery 
eS ’ : : : Ye vel eles cream separator, firewood, ete. thrown in. Part 
R t _ Bradstreet. Ship | t davs for t vent will be the past week or two. Details pe. 12 big Hus, Catalog. Free. STROUT 
ZENITH GUTTER 6 EGE CO Most of r] hows are in lighter receipts and | AGENCY, 255-R. 4th Ave., Mew York City 


17 Deane St., New York, N. Y 
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News trom Among the Farmers 


Some Notes from Chenango and Delaware Counties 


T is cold but not particularly wet in the 

Chenango country thus far. Possibly 
there may be enough moisture to develop 
grass roots and so make for a good hay 
crop. It is fully cool enough for that and 
occasionally rather too cold for clover 
to stand well. The ground is drying 
enough to enable sowing grain and seeding 
in most places but the season is late. One 
never knows how soon the weather may 
change in any respect. 

Frequently I have noted the good supply 
of hay in my vicinity but on a couple of 
trips out for some miles, one into Dela- 
ware ccunty and th- other into the north 
of this county, I found that many farmers 
are short of hay and that some young 
cattle and even some cows were out on 
grass in April. Really, there wasn't much 
grass started and it didn’t seem to me 
that the cattle could get enough to pay 
for going after it. Some were buying 
hay and what I saw was poor stuff. I 
cannot see how any profit can be made 
either on such pasture or such hay. Be- 
sides I fear that the pasture will be in- 
jured for later feeding when pasture is 
supposed to be cheap feed and good for 
milk production. Right here, in my town, 
some hay is being shipped out. It brings 
about ten dollars 1, the mow 


Many Vacant Farms, 
vacant farms along the 
farming is not 


We saw many 
way and evidences that 
paying well. Most buildings were not 
under good care. In Delaware county 
where * went and on another trip across 
a part of Broome, there is little chance 
for anything but dairying since grass is 
the chief crop. Not many acres would 
grow alfalfa to any advantage and even 
clover might need some coaxing. In one 
locality no doubt potatoes might 
be grown and fields could be sclected for 


some 


cabbage. 

In one of the Better sections of these 
so-called back areas it had been ascer 
iained that the labor income was around 
$550 for the farmer On many of the 
other fart that 1 saw one could hardly 
estimate a labor The people were 
livine by the strictest economy. Generally 
they employ no help and very few in the 
poorer sections are young peopl 

Milk prices have encouraged some dairy- 
men but I do not find that many are in- 
creasing their herds in this vicinity. Pos- 
sibly more farmers are increasing their 
number of hens and chickens. Road work 
is taking some farmers and more would 
like to go. From reports of several milk 
plants it seems that more milk is being 
skimmed than usual, the cream sold and 
the skim miik going to the powdered milk 


income 


plant, the manufacture of cheese or for 
casein With, the reduction of the outside 
supply for New York, dairymen expected 


better demand for our milk but the re- 
verse seems to be true just now. 

In our rural districts there is quite a 
bit of discussion over prohibition. It 
would be regarded as a very unfavorable 
move to have the law modified. Our old 
stock farmers are not even cider drinkers 
as some people have called them. Years 
ago very much cider was made and there 
is some made yet but hard cidey for a 
beverage is scar¢ely known. We do find 
that an occasional still is in use in a farm 
house but on all the four or five trips 
that I have mentioned I have had only 
one of these pointed out to me and the 
State police had raided that one some littie 
time ago. 


Milk Scandal Discussed 


The most talk among our farmers is 
in reference to the Board of Health 
scandals in relation to milk in New York 
City and to the possibility of better or- 
ganization among our dairymen. Prac- 
tically all that has come out in the city 
investigation was told me a year and a 


half ago in the city, except for names of 


those associated in it. At the time, I felt 
that the story may have been told larger 
than facts would warrant but it seems that 


there was no exaggeration. 

Regarding the Committee of Eleven, I 
do not think that many of our dairymen 
had much hopes that anything better would 
come from their work. To come to- 
gether and talk is making some progress 
however. It may take the work, as one 
good observer has remarked, of four or 
five succeeding committees before very 
much can be accomplished. If some of the 
milk dealers are strongly opposed to a 
strong farmer organization, federation or 
otherwise, they can exert a powerful in- 
fluence to keep dairymen apart. 


Hill vs. Valley Farms 

Since writing the foregoing I had to 
make a trip along the upper Chenango 
Valley through some of the finest agricul- 
tural country that I know. The appear- 
ance is in somewhat sharp eontrast with 
that through which we passed on the for- 
mer trips. Of course, sowing is further 
advanced and a little planting is done. 
Much of that land is very readily tilled 
and naturally cash crops are grown to a 
greater extent. More labor is employed 
and dairying is in a few cases almost out- 
ranked by cropping. I don’t quite like to 
say it—but the cows that I saw seemed 
to average larger and better developed 
and with a larger proportion of pure 
breeding than those seen on the other days, 
but there are specimens of the better as 
well as the poorer in all localities. 

I have talked with farmers who say 
that for a man without much capital to in- 
vest and if he makes a good selection, they 
believe that for dairying purposes the hill 
sections may be better selections. I have 
never quite convinced myself that Abraham 
was wholly, unselfish, when he encouraged 
Lot to take the rich, lowland, leaving him 
the hillside pastures. On the other hand 
he may have so greatly prospered simply 
because his generosity prompted him to 
accept the upland.—H. H. Lyon. 


Farmingdale State School 
Elects Officers 


T a recent mecting of the 

of the State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, L. I., every 
officer was unanimously returned to his 
position. 

The officers are: 
tituck, President; 
York, Vice President; 
Mattituck, Secretary, 
New York, Treasurer. In addition to the 
officers William Wennik of Jamaica and 
Judge Frank S. Gannon of Staten Island 
were re-elected members of the executive 


Trustees 


Edmund Lupton, Mat- 
Carl H. Fowler, New 
Henry P. Tuthill, 
and Hilda Ward, 


committee 


Proposed Law Will Regulate 
Importing Milk From Canada 


HEARING was held before the Sen- 

ate Committee on Agriculture on May 
11 and 12 in connection with the Lenroot- 
Taber bill, S. 4126, which seeks to prevent 
importation of milk and cream, except 
when authorized by a “valid permit” issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, after the 
dairy has qualified itself according to 
American standards, for sanitary methods 
and bacterial tests, under penalty for non- 
performance. 

Canadian Dairy farms supply large 
quantities of milk, cream and butter to 
city markets in New York and New Eng- 
land. A large amount of testimony was 
given by State Inspectors from Maine, 
New Hampshire and New York after 
personal inspection by them of dairies in 
Ontario and Quebec. The testimony 
tended to show that Canadian provinces 
do not have as strict inspection as dairies 
in the New York milk shed, and that the 
requirements which American farmers have 
to meet increases their cost of production. 
Inspectors stated that not more than 5% 
of dairies visited would pass New York 
State regulations. “If Canadian Dairy- 
men want to supply New York city and 


New England markets they should be held 
to the same high standards that our dairy- 
men obey,” was one statement made at 
the hearing. Sheffield Farms Company 
telegraphed the Senate Committee oppos- 
ing this bill. 





Farmer’s Meetings 


June 2—Kiwanis Club entertains Tioga 
County Farm Bureau Committeemen. 
Speakers Mr. Peter Ten Eyck and Lieu- 
tenant Moore of the State Police. 

June 16-19—The Seventh annual Young 
Farmers Weck at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

June 17—Annual meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association 
at Buffalo. 

June 23-26—Junior Field Days at the 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 





WGY Agricultural Program for 


June 7 
7:15 P. M.—Weekly crop and market 
summary, New York State Depart- 


ment of Farms and Markets . 
:25 Pe M.—Address—“Orchard Cover 
John U. Ruef, Fruit . Exten- 
Pennsylvania State 


“I 


Crops,” 
sion Specialist, 
College. 

:35 P. M.—Progress talk—Portable 
Farm Motors,” Lee C. Prickett, Ad- 
irondack Power & Light Corp. 

:40 P. M.—Address—“The Importance of 
Vitamins in Feeding Poultry,” L. C. 
Norris, Assistant Professor of De- 
partment of Poultry Hushandry, 
Cornell University. 

50 P. M.—News 
\ GRICULTURIST. 
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New York County Notes 


Chautauqua Co.—The past few weeks 
has been a rush time for the farmers of 
this section. Plowing and seeding are in 
progress. Less than 50% of the oats are 
in the ground. In the valley on the earlier 
soils, oats are mostly sown, but back a 
little on the hill farms, most farmers are 
just plowing their stubble ground. Few 
potatoes are planted yet. It looks .ncw 
that barley and buckwheat would be a good 
guess for this season. It doesn’t look 
promising for a corn crop, at this time, but 
neither. did it a year ago. I see by my 
diary that on May 24 the thermometer 
stood at 34 at noon and at many mornings 
during the early part of the month it 
stood around 30 in the morning. And still, 
in spite of the cold dry May we had 
good corn crop. I had one of the heaviest 
pieces of silage corn I have ever grown. 
So it is best not to be too discouraged at 
the cold backward season. June may push 
things forward so at the end of the sea- 
son we may have a normal crop. I think 
both meadows and pastures are looking 
better than last year at this time. Most 
farmers have turned their stock to pasture. 
There is a shortage of hay and many 
were forced to turn out their stock sooner 
than they would have, had hay been plenti- 
ful._—A. J. N. 

Delaware Co—The weather is very 
dry and pastures are poor. Never have 
we known of cows being turned out so 
late. Owing to the long feeding season 
many farmers have had to buy hay. Cows 
are much higher than last year, selling 
from $75 to $100. Jerseys are more in 
demand than formerly and rather scarce. 
Pot atoes are scarce and high priced, sell- 
ing from $4.50 to $5.00. One Poy an of- 
fered 100 bushels for sale at.$5.00 per 
bushel. Ayer O. McKinney . at De Thi paid 
$2.33 for April milk.—E. M. 

Essex County—A late spring brings 
many problems to farmers in the north 
section of the state. Cattle are still being 
fed in the barn. Those who did not plow 
last fall are now at it. Some are harrow- 
ing on high land. The dairy brings the 
farmer his surest returns. Cows just 
about to freshen bring $75 to $100. Veals, 
dressed are 15¢ a pound. Potatoes are 
$4.00 per bushel; eggs are 30c a dozen. 
Not even gardens are planted.—M. F. P. 





BEST 


AfterTEN YEARS 
OF USE in evay 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it— the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 






















machine, tried and 
tested. 
MORE When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 


you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 


LE as S jected to every 
test of i 

WIND atawear. 
Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago Dallas 

Kansas City Minneapolis yaa a 
Backed by greatest experience 

in building stee! windmills, 













SEPARATOR 
Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you find it 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may ) 
— eincash or easy month- 
vy payments, Sizes from 125 3 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.9 
Bonthly payments as low = 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
poin.s near you insure prompt 
delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 20-J Bainbridge, N. Y. 








POWER MILKER * 


Complete WANs 












eed to give pat 8 mone 
$1. Box gufticient for o esinany onaee, 
MINERAL REMEDY CO, 4651 Forrit Ay +teburch, P- 








You can be quickly cured, it you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page go on Stammering + 






Stuttering, oo Beane and Cure. it_tells how 
evred myself af stammering 20 Aq 
5146 Bogue Bidg., i147 N. Ui. St. | indianapolis, 

-_ 








Heaves, Coughs, Condities 

er, Worms. Mostfor cose 

Two cans estisfactory fog 

4 eae Heaves or money back ¢).28 

per can. Dealers or by maik 

The Newton Remedy Ga 
Tolcde Ohie. 








> NEWTON'S 
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Py For Sick 
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I am 
‘ will @ 
: = donnie aa 
PRICE LIST EFFECTIVE WE 7th ) 100 00 1000 1 
White Leghorns or Black Leghorn $3.2 $6.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Brown Leghorns or Barred Rocks 350 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
. oa os iene 400 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 
M White Rocks or White 
y fotte 4.2 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Mixed 2.7 00 9.00 412.50 80.00 
Safe delivery of fell count guaranteed Shipped Parcel Post Prepaid Remit 
by check, registered letter or P. 0. money order 


WwW. F. HILLPOT, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


wre rt 














They cost no more and you can » feel safe. 
REDUCED PRICES “™ oe 
Special Stock 






co BN IMMEDIATE 

i 00 67.30 SHIPMENT 
M $10.00 pe 10° ORDERTODAY 
WOLF HATCHING & BRE EDING CO BOX 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





Special Cummer Prices---Our 17th Year 


MBER Si RELA 


> YEARS 





: 1 gra and 
7 On orders for 25 to 5 chicks add 
2% «€ 1 te y ri 
MIO , it 
‘ e 2 
ACCREDITED ay Sitcas Suen GR cc ss. ccaensiegecectae soa KORURREORS each 
‘ ( 
act 
A ot 
Ol \ ; : . 
Au et i sc each 
Ab on chicks and poultry wo doliars giv free with each order amounting to $10.00 or more 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


SINES 


HUBIR'S RELIABLE HA’ CH cRY No. High St. 


OVE x FORTY Y EARS IN THE CHICKEN BUS 





u u of \ heavy taying strains 
and best i req ‘ ent 3 I iv ch : for 1926 equalled by few breeders, 
if any. it hte Com Reds, Wl W t t ! red and White Plymouth 
Ro« I ; M ‘ I 1s ( b Ar 1s, Hollywood, Tancred and Eng- 
lish I that are hard to equa 1 ‘ur first hatch is due February 4th 
Pr | of « in « ‘ n , 

{ ’ ’ ? 


NEW LONDON CHICK HATCHERY CO.. BOX A, LONDON, OHIO 


ATOR O-BRED" chicks 


“LIVE AND LAY 
» live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
that have thrived and gained in vigor for genera- 
y lay be« ause they =e from selected and tested high 









k. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
ns, Wyand ottes lve and up. 100% live 
guarantced. Postpaid Member Saterns ational 
n Write today for FREE Chick Book. 





SCHWEGLER’S HATCHERY. ™ Northampton, BUFFALO, W. Y. 








CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 


300,000 NATIONAL 
Bred from arefully selected breeder Smith hatched 
) ) 7) 
as ¢ » §$ $ zz » £24.00 
\ } 0 
cevese ran ) 00 
) ‘ 0.00 
‘ ‘ ) >. 00 5.00 
4.7 ty it 00 


NATIONAL CHI CHICKS FARMS, Box 408, Mifflintown, Pa. 




















I ! : r 
: ve y Guaranteed 
~ nid ' ; ) _ 100 00 1000 
0 100.00 
) ) 
0 120.00 
~ ‘ i ‘ 4 H “’ ide 
LA TZ { E ws 2D x £ TIFFIN, OHIO , 19 


18e¢ L., ivy 
’ I t Breeds 1 i 7c 
00 will t k your order “Cata- 
Our 16th year 
HATCHERY 


Irder now $1 
logue on request 
KEYSTONE 











D. W. Gocdiing, Mgr Richfield, Pa. 
A MP is BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS C W. Leghorns S¢ Barred R 
HAWPTONS ¢ CHICKS j,.", be Beret Bac 
¢ ' i for my super 
; Free circular 
A £. 4 A PITTSTOWN. NW. 1.1 STRAWSER Box 30 McAlistervitle. Pa 





a ditional Babv Chick Ads on Opposite Page. 
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Hen House Trouble Makers 


How to Prevent Loss From Various Pesis 


Dp” RINGthese 


By L. H. 
spring months 


there are generally enough pests about to 


eat one out of every two chicks you 
have. Foremost of the trouble makers 
is the barn rat, who is particularly fond 


of young chicks, and does not hesitate 
to take hold of good sized birds just for 
the sport of it. The best way to get 
rid of these vermin is to move your 

brooder houses, 





awav from farm 
build gs, espec- 
ily barns Sec- 
ond, when you lo- 
cate your brooder, 
aise it up off the 
ground; no- rat 
will stay around 
very long it he 
has not got a 
good chance to 
L. H. H K hide. These dark 
places underneath 


brooder house, feed boxes, etc., are ideal 


hiding and digeing ¢ md f rats 
If your chicks are still small, crows 
relish them. I set up a lot of chicken 


last year to these slick individ- 


dinners 
uals, but thanks to a shotgun, I manag- 
d to get a few which I hung up around 
th yn strings, and they Iet me 
é Whether I succeeded in getting 
l I S f the bunch « they 
ctuall ’ l of tl hanging 
t [ an 
not prep 1 to sa Of one thing I 
am dead ¢ n, tl et that your 
brooder 1 s near vour dwelling is 
) ct La nd t 
| df 
) bh ! 








W eascls, 5 i skunks p call 
complete t list s Or th rin- 
er, I ] e good luck 
ind never é s individual Yr) 
last two are t nearly so deadly and 
ire more sil 1 happen 
to find wing tips your poultry 
yards is a sure indication that a cat 
s busy Ct} vill eat st anything, 
but for s son the top of the wing 
s evid considered poor meat, for 
hev 1 iriab leave a 

Skunks have little chance of getting 
it r chicl Dut as th birds grow 
up, sk ks ar t to become steady call- 
ers Che be way to spot their work 
is by the dead chicken with either the 
head and insides gone, or by a hole in 
the abde n \ entrails gone. 
Thev seldom ri ul ) the rest 
of the meat t tl — be- 


( ad gcn- 





nen thi S is 
the 


do to a liking for the blood or 


necessity f simply killing the bird, I 
lo not ! By batting a trap skunks 
and cats car 1 be put out of the 
vay 


A Battle of Wits 


In this b ttl with pests it is a game 
rf wit The cunning of these night 
prowlers is sometimes amazing. Three 
vears ago I was having a big nightly 
ss in one colony house in which the 
telltale evidence was wing tips Yet it 
seemed fairly increditable for a cat to 
get in the 1s For ventilation pur- 
yses it was necessary for us to keep] 
1 window up a foot. The window hing- 
d from t top, and we 


up by means i small stick. The thi 
hat mislead us wast distance of this 
vindow from the ground. It meant a 


ump of a good three teet, and as the 


window was not very wide and 

propped in t center, it meant a pretty 
ccurate hop uny animal. Further- 
10re, it required a good cat to go] 

through the window without knocking 

out the stick and shutting herself in. 
{ rorte t ly th \ jist uc h a cat 





and 
a few 
mene 


HISCOCK a he, 
cost us quite 
chicks before we got onto it. I 
tion the 


incident to show 
animal is to take 


ww quick an 
advantage of chicken 


dinners. You can't raise chickens un- 
der a glass case, but try to think of 
some ot the Ways ot saving chickens for 
your own table rather than let these 
prowlers outwit you. If you really want 


the high cost of 
raising, I'll admit it is feeding 
ighbor’ . 

1 ors Cat. 


to km W my ideas on 
chicken 


your ne 


A Rainy Day Job 





If you want a good rainy dav job 
- , 
spend a few hours out in the hen-house 
looking over the birds. This is a good 
time to size up the birds you want to 
keep over another year Spiral leg 
bands are not very high, and vou can 
ie thine se he 4 
a fay se on the hens you want to save. 
hile fall seems the best time of year 
to cull, it is a good deal easier to size 
a bird up now. 
Probably, if your flock is small vou 
have already noticed certain birds that 


are on the nests more often than others 


which not only laved 


well dur- 


or bir ds 


Hye #ty . in) or } } : 

mg the winter, but which are still on 
the job. You may also notice certain 
urds that have the ends of their tails 


badly broken from beit 





g on the nests; 
tts 1s not a dead sure indication, but if 
a hen is on the nest enough so that she 
smashes the end of her tail feathers 
she is worth looking over. 

The best points to consider at this 
time of year as you pick birds out at 
random is the width the back, and 
the depth of the body. For instance. as 


ou hold a bird by the and run 


ir hand down over her back, she 
should not taper away to a sharp point 
it her tail: she should hat br adth, not 
only between the legs, but it should be 
well carried back to the tail: her back, 
therefor should be broad and flat: not 
rounding and pinched up. Her abdo-« 


men sh and the 
and her 
hold at 


hand. 


uld be soft and pliable, 
distance between her back bone 
bone broad 
four or more 


breast enough to 


least fingers of 


vour 


Depth Important 


As regards the depth of a bird, I am 
hinikcis ines ¢ 
thinking principally of the distance from 


the back to the keel or breast bone. In 


poor hens there is a disposition fort 
these bones to lie close together, or else 
for the breast bone to curve to such an 
extent that it actually pinches up the 
rear of the bird making good egg pros 
duction impossible \ small abdomen 


and good egg production do not go hand 
in hand. You will find that your good 
bird has a reasonable depth to her body, 


and a breast-bone which either parallels 


her back bone, or even curves out 
slightly away from the back-bone at the 


rear of the hen 








SINGLE COMB 


White Leghorns Bactusivey 


Pure Barron 


300 Breeders on free farm rar 
English Strain, with trap n >t records up te 
314 1a yea The ze Vigorous Leghorns that 
or veers for hatch- 
and June deliv- 


all orders. Cir- 





lar free 


Cecil Sherow and Olive Briggs Sherow successors te 
EDGAR BRIGGS, SUNNY BROOK FARM 
Box 41 - - Pleasant Valley, . ¥. 














QUALITY BABY CHICKS. Ord 


had it rais << | ARISTOCRAT san Couette Sumy Giiveneia, ae 
lt 





id il oo nth ‘ r 

Tancred and Wyckoff White Leghorns $ $.00 Per 190 
Sheppard Mottled Anconas ‘ 10.00 “ 100 
Martin White Wyand . 12.00 “ 10 
Parks R -- | e ns k 43 11.00 “ 10 


e delivery. Circular 


was | SEIDELTON FARMS, Washingtonville, Pa: 





BOS QUALITY ACCREDITED CLASS A = 
_Aw\ After May 10th, S.C. Erg. White and Bro 
7 Swf Lechorns 19. Shenpard’s Ancon 3 Ile Barred 
Rocks and . I. Reds 13¢ Assorted ehicks Se. 
a money dowr rder, 100% live delivery. 


i “Ca talog ‘Free 
Bos. HATCHERY, - ZEELAND, MICH., R2C 
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) ‘‘The Gate of India”’ 
(Continued from page 1) 
them to resent that we would not join e. ‘ : 
x the League of Nations. They always e ‘ ~ 
7 hastened to remind us that they were ae! 
on still grateful for our participation in g . 
rt winning the War, but that they did not nL 
nm understand why we should refuse to : = 
a participate in establishing peace. Quite OVERSIZE eRe OON'S 4 
rf a number of them argued that the great CORDS 
re rich United States should not insist upon 
e the repayment of the money that they 
it contributed towards winning the War 
f and which was spent for the general 
g good of all the nations that were fight- 
ing Germany and not for an exclusive 
advantage for Great Britain. As I us- 
ually do, I mingled with all the people 
" because through personal contact with A definite mileage Guarantee 
@ representative people of other countries 
d one learns fully as much, if not more, Backed by a 54 year old Company 
o than by reading books and newspapers. If you could buy a better tire what better tire value can yo 
g While on the ship, we received a value, if you could get extra get at a higher price? eT 
n marconigram from His Excellency, the quality for an extra price— If you pay one-third more, what 
% British Governor of Bombay, that he that would be a different thing. . get for the extra money? 
get no longer mileage, no bet- 
ir hoped Mrs. Morgenthau and I would But when we put a 54 year ter_ service, no better guarantee of 
e stay with him during our sojourn in old guarantee back of River- **ti*factiom. So why pay more? 
Bombay, and to let him know the time side tires, when we guaraitee Wemever sacrifice quality to 
e of disembarkation so that he could ar- them to give you the last pos- make a low price 
it range to meet us at “the Gate of sible yard of mileage, paying Rg plead tan ead anise 
‘ India”. an extra price is only extrava- meet Riverside prices but not to 
; gance. mect Riverside quality. 
. At Bombay When we guarantee ourover- 4, dany of these low priced tires are 
ns When we arrived at Bombay, we were size cords for 12,000 miles— contain so little poy 
“cd received by one of the aide-de-camps of pe mer ea nent cage Seemey eleeen Piensa aan ame F 
's the Governor, three servants, a splendid signed to aoa shidditn = err pt sangeet oy 
39 auto, and a separate lorry for our bag- P . Cees Seas 
- gage. In that lordly manner, we were 
shed driven to the Government House. This 
rs was the first result of my having inform- P : 
ed the Earl of Reading, the Viceroy of ESTABLISHED 1075 < 
is India, of my visit to his country. ont omer ard E( O 
Q We found the business part of Bom- ‘° 
" bay rather a modern city but when we A x 
is reached the Indian quarters, we began The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
in to realize that we were in India for Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
1e most of the people were strangely dress- ——— 
nt ed and their colorful and effective head- 
ot dress made them look top-heavy. They ito the private parlor of the Governor, = 
pe all seemed such a‘ docile lot that one Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, and Lady Wil- Y “ ) 
a could hardly realize that they organized son. His Excellency informed me that B A B C HI C Kk = 
ot the Revolution of 1857 and fought so the British Government were pleased at 5 » 
si valiantly to shake off the British yoke. last to have an opportunity to show me | caom pyp 
Ne The Government House is on top of some attention in recognition of the ae , FOR EGG PRODUCTION a See 
=A Malabar Hill, and after passing the services I rendered when I took charge a3 Price per 100— June July Aug je a By KIND that jump 
P soc ngeiil oe +e - : $ 5 : - . 
- gates we had to drive for one-half of a of their entire affairs at the Embassy how Whe Sahins’. teas $5.00 °9.00 From pure-bred, bigh ces recur, tne 
' mile close to the edge of the water in Constantinople in 1914 when war CHIX Barred Rocks ...... 12.00 11.00 11.00 pmb g — Sa Live delivery 
along a road planted with tropical trees was declared, and that they had never | sarey Strain ‘Black Gienis ee eas anes leee = ae a ae 
and beautiful shrubs of all kinds. The forgotten how many lives of their coun- | Orders for less than 100 add” 34¢ ‘per chick. — Brd. Plymcuth MBocks ea 5 ee Se 
un compound consists of numerous build- trymen I had saved. Orders for 1000 or noe Gotat fe or cia “—— Beets, Whe Wane a 
vm ings, the central one being for receptions He astonished me by his knowledge | We'vay pistes sleo pecial handling stamp. Let ws bod Broiler Chicis 2....02°°""""11 350 Kee aoe 
In and dining room, while the Governor of my activities until he admitted that | fur order early. Reference Richfield Banke tree oo jam 9 te oe dots 
ot has his own separate home. h: had reread my book when he heard | JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. | Nittany Valley Hatehery, Box 105 Bellefonte, Pa. 
Ise We occupied the so-called “bunga- I was coming for a visit. . 
an low”, which had two magnificent, large on° i 
he bedrooms, fully eighteen feet high, with wee acc = thn nis cae QUALITY BABY CHIC Smith or Wish BABY CHICKS Hatched by the best 
ro windows ‘about twelve feet from the One was a prominent P om | ee cee, oe ee rac aaa 
‘ , s a prominent Parsee merchant, a So y to-lay stock. Prices after June 15th. Whi 
len ground. Our beds stood in the center another was the head of the Indian ee + oe eet 150 | | Bult Leghorns, Anconas, 90.80 ow 160. Ben ae 
nd of the room. All of the doors were Rajifroad Service. Both were accom- | White Wyandotts, Buff’ Orpingtons ...... 18.00% 100] | Rocks, Recs, Black Minorcas, $11.50 per 100, White 
od open, and large fans were operating to panied Se thefe wives pete ake a _ Odds and Ends, Left Overs. . 10.00 “ see ~~ Aye — dl 100. Heavy 
dy: circulate the air. The beds were cover- : " nn : Postage prepaid. aod chicks at fair bp eiticteetion 100. ‘Write for prices on 500 and 1000 lots - 
Si a wl . eve py one of the members of the famous firm guaranteed. Send for folder or call at our hatchery. Your less than 100 add 25¢ to order. Safe delivery guar- 
els ed with mosquito netting as there is of Ralli Brothers, and three aide-de- | inspection is invited. Better order at once direct from anteed by prepaid parcel post. Member of Interna- 
out plenty of heat, and plenty of mosquitoes, camps. this advertisement aint, cave, time. We in do | Custom —— Fy — ain i 
the in that district. With the many win- It was very delichtful to sit between Hackensack, N. i Phone 160s sie sil . mtn 
dows and the use of the fans, we were the Ladies Wilson and Denenei. the 
— made quite comfortable. Parsee’s wife, the former the most|}B A BY CHICKS BABY CHICKS——— 
see or = bedrooms there was a cheerful companion, although still wear- = gen for high laying quality of free range , ee es Se ee... 
7 easel Sak ceux Caen eo ing mourning for Queen Alexandria, and ieee an — 5 el] Bur & Bi Leghorns oo ee ae 
y , ’ the latter tremendously picturesque in | S. ¢. Leghorns Large Strain ....$12.00 $6.50 $3.50 Bar. & Wh. Rocks ........ 11.50 6.25 3.38 
A very large bathrooms. A very fine her Indian t ke Perera rete 14.00 7.50 4.00 8. C. & RC. Reds ....... 11.50 6.25 3.38 
to Serandn serreunded the heme ae. See Piymouth Rocks ........-.++++ 14.00 7.50 4.00) 5%, ©, BI Minorcas ...... 11.50 6.25 3.38 
at . . . The Ralli representative, Mr. Cal- Discount of 5% om 400 lots Oe NE Sonnersene oo 61 om 
h- ° > . All absolutely first class stock fro ‘ 
a Indian Servants vacorossi, told me a curious story. One COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY JAMES E. KREICI, 9507 Meech Ave. Cleveland, 8. 
ir- Several Indian servants were con- of his uncles, his father’s brother, who | "mate! Kins. Prop, Myerstown, Pa. , ann 
tantly in waiting to do our bidding. as a Greek lad was one of the few who 
. They were supervised by an English survived a naval engagement, was pick- BABY CHICKS 200,000 CHICKS-1926 Reoucrion = 
eo steward. He must have been one of ed up by the captain of an American | } 27m (ium faving free range forks. 100 June and July—One Mating Only—The Best 
ied those that the British actors study and ship who ever after treated him as his | | 8 ¢ Brows Leebere ns 10-00 = 100 | ]8 C. White Leghorns $5.50 $1000 $2780 $t008 
. copy when they are cast for the part of protege. The captain had him sent to | | s'C° whove Wand ‘eds’ 1220.1... 1200 ~ 100 || Boiler Chits Ast NB. 5:50 1000 anae  2ge09 
— a butler or steward on the stage, only Annapolis. The boy fought through our Broilers or Mix Chicks ........++++ 8.00 “ 100 Broiler Chicks Asst L.B. 5.00 8.00 37:50 10:00 
an he was the real thing. He had a body Civil War and ended up as Admiral | | Sts! Price on 500 & 1000 tote, 100% pre- |) Ordt tert. ta ee ae Re 
+ @ervant ready for me to take on our Calvacorossi, and one of his sons is | |). m. wace, BOX 161, nicuFieto, pa. || THE VALLEY HATCHERY, Ri, "Box 8," 
108 “eg and gave me a memorandum stating now in our navy. Richfield, Penna. 
man’s name, that his wages were After dinner, we visited the Towers 
Pa: to be eighteen dollars a month, that his of Silence and saw that gruesome Par- RELIABLE CHICKS ONyYEAR Squab Book FREE 
— food allowance was sixteen cents a day, see establishment where they deposit From howe tm Beg cg waa Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
. . . . . y milo € 
icKS and that if I took him further north, their dead bodies and leave them to be | Rocks, Reds, Wyte. ten ial” Wank ion ee Ea or 
wee I would have to give him a clothing al- devoured by about five hundred vultures, COtane ane Peite Lan, Detutry quarsates Make cscs ed 
“4 lowance of seven dollars and twenty whom we saw perched on the roofs, one RELIABLE HATCHERY, SQUAE CO. 
were cents which would enable him to secure awaiting their next victim. They com- ae Se eeenee, oe a ee 
R2C warmer clothing. plete their task in two hours: so that ARDEE’S AND EGGS. — CATALOG’ : 
Ab A ” 2 - ERFECT . WE | LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin-, 
out one o'clock we were ushered (Continued: ow. page 16) EEKIN DUCKLINGS Ret "Porton sent | te Re fie. Hares, Day Chicks, Bess, low, cater 
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hen 


improved ae 
to the 
y Latimer 


ymparative 


the 


and 


news 


ven had she asked that the child be named 
Robert. 

And so he swallowed lightly his regrets 
at this breach of a tradition of his house, 
was glad, indeed, to offer it up as a loving 
sacrifice to her desires. 

Andrew the boy was christened, and the 
Saint Michael's 
‘ following Sunday, Colonel Moul- 
trie being the rebel godfather psovided 
by Harry, and Polly Roupell the royalist 


christening took place at 


n the 


lieve it sincere. She was only repeating 
that which had happened when he was in 
danger of arrest by the Royal Govern- 
ment. It was pity for him and fear for 
his life had moved her then. This she 
had now frankly acknowledged. And it 
was the same emotion that possessed her 
now. 3ut not again could she delude 
him, even though she might delude herself. 

Tender and considerate with her he was. 
To quiet her, he professed belief in what 








godmother of Myrtle’s choosing, she said, but his professions rang false 
In the peace and good understanding and hollow in her acute and straining ears. 
» which they were now come, Harry And so in the end he left her. 
I us wife « ntinued until the first of CHAPTER II 
vhen Captain Latimer, who was on ; 
leay t home, received an imperative Fort SULLIVAN 
nand to return to duty in the more or f lees Executive of the General As- 
l mpl | fort on Sullivan's Island. sc.nbly, which had by now replaced 
\ British squadron had appeared off the old Provincial Congress, was in the 
D Island, and it was clear that the hands of a legislative and privy council. 
attack for which they had been preparing John Rutledge had been elected Presi- 
t u ut ne W s was at last about dent and invested with all the powers of 
t } delivered. Governor. 
When Harry bore the news to Myrtle, In those first days of June there ar- 
f 1 with sudden terror for him rived in Charles Town that English 
What Happened in the Story Thus Far 
|= YEAR is 1775. The dark clouds of the revolution hang heavily over 
South Carolina. Harry Latimer, by his rebellious activities has caused the 


British governor to order his arrest, unless he leaves Charles Town in 48 hours. 
Myrtle Carey, to whom Latimer has been engaged, is the daughter of a staunch 


Tory, Sir William Carey. 
breaks the engagement. 


und she consents to marry him if he will leave Charles Town. 


Due to their differences in political opinions, Myrtle 
With Latimer facing arrest, Myrtle’s love is rekindled 


Their marriage 


enfuriates Sir Andrew, who forces Latimer into an unfair duel, in which Myrtle’s 
father fires at Harry, who “holds his fire” thereby preventing further challenges 
ind attempts on his life by Carey, and promising to take it later at his dis- 


cretion. 


tobacco planting on the “back country”. 


Under these circumstances Myrtle and Latimer leave for his large 


Latimer is soon recalled to Charles Town and is made Captain in the army 


of South Carolina. 


Actual war in the North, the mecting of the Continental 


Congress in Philadelphia and growing hostilities in the South have caused the 


British governor and his aides to flee. 


Myrtle’s estrangement from her father 


und Harry’s renewed military acttivities have caused her to become irritable and 


quarrels become frequent and bitter. 








1 ft babe ] migl so s n be 
d of his father. 
Oh! Harry! Why, why have you 
1 this dreadiul arr 
{ he rid tl ‘It is a 
\d She looked at him, and her 
rdening. ‘Did I save your 
ing you, to have you fling 
this, in battle against the 
Li turned \ { ‘Wa that, 
isked slowly, . ‘tl ason why 
M 1 | 1 tment she 
yuld turned to him, look- 
t low the dining- 
ul ind gZiv- 
l | d | Bi ll she did 
! He took t hand that lay 
t ind ra 1 it to his 
| Myrtle!’ he said quietly, and 
| 
pery did not turn 
i knot in throat, and she 
t | l ee t tears that 
eves. 
| \ va door. There 
l i 1 l { 
we left everything in order,’ he 
1 quietly. ‘All is provided for. If 
iid happen, all that I have 
! Yours and Andrew’s.’ 
Ha It wa ery of a breaking 
Suddenly she had spun round and 
vas ( ne towards him, sobbing. He 
t t and she flung her arms about 
neck, set her wet cheek against his. 


Harry, my dear, my dear! Forgive me. 

I love you, Harry, and I’m terrified at the 

ht of losing you. It is the thought 

you and of the boy makes me...what 

[ am. Why don't you beat me, Harry? 
It's what I deserve.’ 

And so she ran on in a tale of repent- 
ince and self-abasement that was new in 
his experience of her, but which failed 
now to move him, because he did not be- 





oldier of fortune Major-General Charles 
Washington to command the 
troops engaged in the defence of the 
seaboard. He was a man of 
and skill, who had spent 
his life campaigning wherever campaigns 


Lee, sent by 


Southern 


great expe rience 


were being conducted; and Moultrie tells 


us that his presence in Charles Town was 


1 


equivalent to a reinforcement of a thou- 

1 men 

The unfinished state in which he found 
the great fort of palmetto logs seems 
to have fretted him considerably. His cor- 
re lence with Moultrie in these days 
bears abundant witness to that, and we 
have a glimpse of the irritation caused 
him by the calm, unexcited manner in 


which the stout-hearted Moultrie con- 
tinued the works as if he still had months 
in which to com hem. Two things 
Lee was frenziedly demanding: the com- 
tion of the fort, and the building of a 
ve to secure the retreat to the main- 
e force on Sullivan's Island. 
oultrie was leisurely in the matter 
of the former, he was entirely negligent 
on the subject of the latter. He had not, 
he said, come there to retreat, and there 
was no need to be wasting time, energy, 
in providing the means for 


plete 





und materi 
it. 

Lee’s great experience of war had taught 
him to leave nothing to chance. More- 
over, in this instance he was fully per- 
suaded that the fort could not be held— 
particularly in its unfinished state—against 
the powerful fleet under Sir Peter Parker 
standing off the bar. He reckoned with- 
out two factors: the calm, cool courage 
of its defender and the peculiar resist- 
ing quality of palmetto wood, experience 
of which was not included in all his cam- 
paignings, extensive and varied thoug 
they had been. 

The defence of Fort Sullivan is one 
of the great epics of the war, and few 
of its battles were of more far-reaching 
effect than this, coming as it did in a time 
of some uncertainty in the affairs of the 
Americans. 
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At half-past ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 28th of June, Sir Peter Parker on 
board the flagship 3ristol gave the signal 
for action, and the fleet of ten vessels, 
carrying two hundred and eighty-four 
guns, advanced to anchor before the fort, 
confidently to undertake the work of 
pounding it into dust. 

At eleven o'clock that night, nine shat- 
tered ships dropped down to Five Fathom 
Hole, out of range, leaving the tenth— 
the frigate Actwon crippled and aground 
to westward of the fort, there to be de 
stroyed by fire the next morning. 

Throughout the action, Moultrie’s sup- 
plies of powder had been inadequate. Hence 
the need, not only for economy of fire, 
but for greater marksmanship, so that as 
few shots as possible should be wasted. 
And whilst the careful, steady fire from 
the fort battered the ships and made 
frightful carnage on their decks, the 
British shot sank ore or less harmlessly 
into the soft spongy palmetto logs or fell 
into the large moat in the middle of the 


fort where the fuses were extinguished 
before the shells could explode. It is said 
that of over fifty shot thrown by the 


Thunder-Bomb alone into the fort, not a 
single one exploded 

But if these did not, there were others 
that did, and although the casualties of 
the garrison were surprisingly small, yet 
throughout that terrible day of overpower- 
ing heat the Fort Sullivan 
may well have deemed themselves in hell. 
Toiling there, naked to the waist for the 
most part, under a pall of acrid smoke 
that hung low and heavy upon them and 
at times went near to choking them, and 
ssant roar of guns, with shells 


fought on desper- 


Carolinians in 


amid an in 
bursting overhead, they 
ately and indomitably against a force they 
knew greatly superior to their own. And 
amongst them, ever where the need was 
greatest, hobbling hither and thither—for 
he was sorely harassed by gout at the 
time Moultrie in his blue coat and 
three-cornered hat, his rugged face calm, 


-was 


smoking. his pipe as composedly as if he 
had been at his own fireside. 

Only once did he and his officers, who 
in this matter emulated their leader, lay 
aside their pipes; and that was out of 
resyect for General Lee, when in the 
course of the action he came down to see 
how things were ..it!. them, and to realize 
for himself that it was possible that with 
all his great experience of war he had been 


wrong in his assumption that the place 
could not be held. 
The thing he chiefly dreaded had by 


He had perceived that 

veakness lay in the 
unfinished western that 
faced the main. Thence it might easily 
be enfiladed by any ship that ran past and 
took up a position in the channel. This 
vulnerable point had not been overlooked 
by Sir Peter Parker, and comparatively 
early in the battle he had ordered forward 
the Sphynx, the Actawon, and the Syren 
to attack it. But here Fortune helped the 
garrison that was so stoutly helping itself. 
In the haste of their advance the three 
ships fouled one another's rigging, became 
entangled, and drifted thus on to the shoal 
known as the ‘Middle Ground.’ Before 
they could clear themselves, the guns of 
the fort kd been concentrated upon them; 
and poured into them a fire as destructivé 
as it was accurate. The Sphynx and thé 
Syren eventually got off in a mangled cons 
dition, one of them trailing her broker 
bow-sprit. The Actaon remained to bé 
destroyed at leisure. 

And all this while, Myrtle, in an ap- 
prehension which was increased to anguish 
when she remembered the manner of her 
parting with Harry, lay on the roof of 
the house on the Bay endeavoring thence 
by the aid of a telescope to follow the 
action that was being fought ten miles 
away, whilst the windows below rattled 
and the very world seemed to shake with 
the incessant thunder of the British guns 


(Continued on page 16) 


then been averted. 
the fort’s alarming 


side—the side 
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Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 














W* are anxious to 
have at least 200 
Lone Scouts to enter 
the Woodchuck-Rat ex- 
terminating contest. En- 
tries are still coming in 
but not as rapidly as 
we had _ hoped they 
would. The longer 
you wait, the more 
handicap you are giv- 
ing to the Scout who 
has already started. In 
order to give every 
Scout a chance to en- 
roll we will extend the 
time for entering and 
take entries up to July 
— “ue 1. I would like to have 
some letters from those who have en- 
tered, telling us how many they have 


killed up to date. 
Contest Entry Blank 


Put down my name as an entrant for 
the Woodchuck-Rat I-xterminating 
Contest. 

PRIMES sucavececsienessbsdisinnes iano 
PEM 686 0sSesevncdcndtees aan 





Lone Scout Daily Good Turns 
Do a “good turn” daily. Here are a 

few suggestions for Lone Scouts. Write 

and tell us about the good turns you do. 

















L. S. Eimer Leisten of Webster, N. Y., 


HEN the huge Atlantic liner 

is ordered into dry dock; 
when a steel mass as heavy as a 
skyscraper must be cradled snug- 
ly; when workmen swarm in the 
concrete basin to hammer and 
rivet and paint the sea-battered 
hull . . . what could be a more 
appropriate pledge of security 
than the dry dock’s rugged con- 
crete construction! 

Engineers know that Pennsyl- 
vania Portland Cement will stand 
powerful stresses. Whether ce- 
ment is used for a heavily trav- 
elled state highway or a small 
fence-post, each bag must be per- 
fect. The famous Pennsylvania 
Pre-Test insures the reliability of 
every bag before it leaves our 








plant. 


and wherever you need it. 








& prize winner in two of our contests and 
bne of the active members of the A. A. 


Tribe. 





“Have been helping a widow lady do 
her chores, marketing and taking care of 
her little boy daily for two weeks dur- 
ing her illness. I was glad to do this 
both because of the lady’s needs and be- 
eause of my training need as a Lone 

out.” 

* . * 

“Took porch scrubbing job away from 
mother today, will do this whenever porch 
heeds it.” 

** * 

“Most boys seem to wait for an invita- 
tion to do daily good turns, I am trying 
to discover them and then in a scout-like 
way offer my services, found four chances 
for ‘Daily Good Turns’ today. 

*- * - 


“Have written an articie for local news- 
paper, outlining the Lone Scout work and 
urging all boys who cannot belong to a 
troop to join the Lone Scouts and I have 
offered to help each Lone Scout in my 
Section to get started.” 


A Good Slogan 


OWN in Missouri a group of Lone 

Scouts in the vicinity of Columbia has 
organized an M. M. Pep Club which, ex- 
plained more fully means the Missouri 
Mules’ Pep Club. They have adopted for 
their slogan the following: “Quit your 
kickin!” and have explained their slogan 
m the following language: 





There is a building supply 
dealer near you who will deliver 
Pennsylvania Cement whenever 


Pennsylvania Portland Cement is made 
only by the Pennsylvania Cement Com- 
pany, which has offices at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 


ENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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“Folks is a lot like mules, said the 
Lone Scout from Missouri, because a mule 
can’t kick while he’s pullin’ an’ neither 
can he pull while he’s kickin’”. Then he 
closes with a moral, “Mules, let's pull.” 

The Lone Scouts of America will get 
a lot of “pull” out of the reading of this 
slogan. 





Some New Members 


Charies W. Downey, Clayburg, N. Y. 
Theodore Jobes, Corydon, Pa. 

Roger R. Bromiey, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Barnard Bromiey, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
David Edward Burgess, Huntington, N. 


Matthew Johnson, Bellaire, Ohlo. 

James B. Klee, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Clarence H. Klaus, Petersburg, N. Y. 

Howard Cross, DeKalb, N. Y. 

Forest Sykes, Bellaire, Ohlo. 

John E. Riter, Center Hall, Pa. 

William M. Henry, Clymer, N. Y. 

Michael Czeck, Jr., Mohawk, N. Y. 

Rexall Howard Kennett, Freehold, N. J. 

John Otis Kennett, Freehold, N. J. 

Alfred Pierce, Martville, N. Y. 

Lawrence R. Woodside, Martville, N. Y. 

Claude L. Woodside, Martville, N. Y. 

Almond Horn, Martville, N. Y. 

Leonard Horn, Martville, N. Y. 

Leo Van Dusen, Gilbertsvilie, N. Y. 

Raymond Timerson, Martville, N. Y. 

Kenneth Katner, Wheeler, N. Y. 

Arthur C. Berl, West Webster, N. Y. 

Charles Mergke, Jr., West Webster, N. Y. 

Albert Semmier, West Webster, N. Y. 

George J. Smith, Jr., West Webster, N. Y. 

Donald Jones, Union Hill, N. Y. 

Jullan A. Bregand, Highland Park, Mich- 
Igan. 

J. Falconer Fisher, $d., Lakeville, Conn. 


Cortland Cottrell, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Kenneth Gifford, Johnsonville, N. Y. 
Glendon W. Miller, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

“Il promised you that ! would tell you 
about the time ! got lost. Here goes. 

it was a pleasant day in August and the 
woods looked so cool | thought | would do 
some exploring In a wood where I! was 
not very well acquainted. So ! started off. 
As the woods were not far away |! soon 
reached my destination. After wandering 
about for some time and finding many ob- 
jects of much interest, | suddenly awoke 
to the fact that !I was lost. 

Say fellows were you ever lost? It 
certainly is a creepy feeling to know that 
one is hopelessly lost In a thick wood with 
twilight coming on. Then | began to look 
around and | soon discovered a sort of trail 
which | followed for some distance. At 
length | came to a clearing In which was 
an old cabin that looked strangely familiar. 
Suddenly it dawned upon me that It was 
a cabin In which some men had camped 
the previous fall during the fern picking. 

You see, | had been traveling In a big 
tircle. The cabin being only a little way 
from the place where |! started.” 

Scoutingly yours, 
Maurice M. Bly, (10 points) 
<* Berlin, N. Y. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor of A. A., 

“My chum and ! went to bury a treasure 
Sunday morning, which we had prepared 
Saturday night. 

We each put In a tin box, a penny and 
some writings, screws, pins, buttons, etc. 

hen we got to the cave where we were 
going to bury It we began to dig and we 
dug a hole about a foot deep and about 
a foot across, both ways, and then we 


buried our boxes and went on, as we were 
going through a cave; or, what we call 
“The Bear’s Hole’’;—it used to be a mine. 
When we got there the front was covered 
with Ice and we had to crawi through a 
small hole near the edge. We both got In 
at last, though my chum had a hard time 
as he Is “awful” fat. 

We lighted our torch and started on 
through. We had our hatchets so as to 
get pieces of rock. We found something 
that looked like salt and something that 
looked like Iron, so we took some of each, 
We got to the end and didn’t find anything 
else, so we came back; crawled through 
the hole and came back home. We were 
both quite wet when we got home, although 
It was the first day of spring.” 

Scoutingly yours, 
Raymond Halstead (10 points) . 
R.D. 2, Welisburg, N. Y¥. 





Join the Lone Scouts of 
America 


All boys who are interested in Out- 
door Life can have a lot of fun 
and can learn much 


Join This Organization 
Write to the Lone Scout Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 461 4th 
Ave., New York City and 
Ask for an Application Blank 
Help Us Make the Tribe a Success 
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The Second of the Series on Keeping the Sewing Machine 





wing 
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likewise commonly seen. this upper tension consists of two ob- 
ver of the stitch shown long metal strips held together by a 
In this illustration, the thumb screw while on others it is com- 
s straight along the up- posed of two metal discs pressed to- 
fabric and at each stitch gether by means of a spring and thumb 
he lower thread may be screw. In either case, the thread passes 
yp of the cloth between the metal surfaces of the ten- 

l thread pulls with sion. On most machines, the ease with 

n tl huttl Which of which the upper thread draws is varied 
trated in figures No. 2, by changing the pressure between the 

H Id you expect? You tension plates Moving the thumb 

tit illustrated in figure screw in or down will cause the upper 

this follows: As thread to draw harder while moving the 
» | r 4, figure No. thumb screw out or up will cause the 
l the needle bar upper thread to draw easier. 

t locked t ds from The purpose of the upper tension is 
to | the thread from the 
sp that when the take 

CE RRR up or the needle bar 

a - ae ———— ——~~_ rises, it will draw up the stitch 

X r 7 - — CO = ind not draw thread from the 

\ Lt a spool. If you will turn the 
\ | ‘ — Ne \{ hand wheel slowly and ob- 

X . aa a serve the thread as it passes 

Nae GOI - through the tension, you will 

TENSION Scate S hat as the take up lever 

or the needle bar rises, some 

pes of shuttles. Im each case the arrow thread un the spool is al- 

, id. Move the screw in to tighten and lowed slip through the ten- 
ion The amount, is gov- 

the stitch is made up into erned, of coursé by the tightness of the 

low thread being too tension 
ick with the result that Suppose now the upper thread can 
ft on the under side of slip freely through the tension. Which 
tead of | carricd to of the stitches illustrated in figures No. 
2, No. 3 and No. 4 would you expect? 
the under thread slids You would get the one illustrated in 
om the shuttle. Which figure No. 3. The reason for this is as 
tches illustrated in figures follows: As the thread take up lever or 
ind No. 4 would you ex- the upper end of the necdle bar rises to 
the one illustrated in draw the stitch up into the cloth, an 





4—Adjusting the Needle Thread Ten- 


Notice 
he take 


th 
up 


4 


ait 
of 


the thread goes directly 

lever from the tension. 

when the take up 

the lower thread offers 

. the locked threads 

h the center to the 

t bh &§ ire No 3 

t t lower thread and 

e thread. 

nly the lower te yn 
Id elatively sim 

ct cl [here 1s, 

t ! ich mus 

If you will trac the 

lt the eye of the 
that on m1 

t t S ude d 

] d on ot rs 
upp el ‘d oO 

ee a through 
O me n on ne 


excess of thread is pulled from the spool 


through the loose tension instead of the 
locked stitch being pulled up into the 
center of the fabric. The stitch is, 
therefore, left on the under side of the 
cloth figure No. 3 

On the other hand, if the upper ten- 

mm is very tight, there will be no slip- 
page of thread from the spool and the 
stitch will be carried to the top of the 
cloth as illustrated in figure No. 4. 

From what has been said then, it 
follows tl at the stitch illustrated in 
figure No. , be caused either by a 
loose basal pie tension or a tight 
lower thread tension. While the stitch 
illustrated figure No. 4 may be caus- 
ed by either a tight needle thread tension 
or a loose lower thread tension. 


Telling If Stitch is Perfect 


Since it is impossible merely by ob- 
servation to tell which tension is too 
tight or too loose, it is generally recom- 
mended that the upper tension be ad- 
justed first and that the lower tension 
be changed only after it is impossible to 
obtain a perfect stitch by adjusting the 
upp¢ tension 


Mv suggestion is that vou stitch along 


for a few stitches, then study your stitch. 
If the under thread is found to be 
t ht as in figure. No. 3, tighten the 
pper tension. If this does not remedy 
the trouble, then loosen the lower ten- 
on 

If the stitch is perfect, the top and 
bottom will look alike and if you open 
up a doubled piece of cloth you will see 
the two threads locked the center. If 

11 draw on the cloth neither thread 
should break. 

fyrotiones C , t a Singer 
( 923-24) 


The Carolinian 


‘d from page 14) 

ind th ! | rate tf plics from the 
tort 

Once she saw that the flag—the first 
American flag displayed in the South; a 
blue fiae with a white crescent in the dex- 
ter corner—was gone from the fort. And 
her dismay in that moment made her 

lize s once before she had realized, 
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in Oraer 
the true feclings that underlay the crust 
of vain prejudice upon her There 
followed a pause of dreadful uncertainty 
as to whether this mean surrender—the 
pause during which the heroic Sergeant 
Jasper leapt down from one of the eme 
brasures in the face of a withering fire 
to rescue the flag which had been carried 
away by a chance shot. Attaching it to a 
staff, he hoisted it 


soul, 


sponge once more upon 
the ramparts, and when she saw it flutter- 
ing there again, a faint cheer broke from 


her trembling lips and was taken up by 


the negro servants who shared her eyrie 
and some of her anxiety for the garrison 
among which was the master they all 


loved 

In the morning the news of victory filled 
Charles Town with joy and thanksgiving, 
It was a victory less complete than it 
might have been if Moultrie had not been 
starved of powder. With adequate am- 


munition, every ship of the British fleet 
would have been sunk or forced to sure 
render. But it was complete enough. The 
battered and defeated vessels were beaten 
off, and Charles Town was safe for the 
present. 

Whole-hearted Myrtle shared the gen- 
eral joy and thanksgiving. She knew 
1 rself now, she thought, beyond possi« 
bility of ever again being mistaken in her 
feelings. She had been through an ex- 


perience of anguish, which had sharpened 
the sight of her soul so that she had come 
to see her own fault in the discords that 
had poisoned her married life. It should 
never, never be so azain, she vowed, if 
only Harry were now safely restored to 
her. That was the abiding Was 
he safe? 

She went actively about the house dur- 
ing that endless morning, stimulating all 
into preparations for welcoming Harry 
home, confident that he would come to her 
soon in the course of the day. 

And come to her he did 
about noon, inanimate uj 
borne by two of his men. The click of 
the garden-gate and the sound of steps 
on the gravel brought her, swift-footed, 
eager, to the porch, to swoon there under 
the what she beheld, believing 
that it was a dead body those men bore. 

Continued Next Week) 


The Gate of India 
(Continued from page 13) 
only the bones are Ieft, and thesg 


through exposure to the sun eventually 
crumble into powder and _ disappear. 


anxiety. 


somewhere 


m a stretcher 


shock of 


There are beautiful gardens around these 


Towers in which the mourners rest 
after escorting their relatives there. 

It was quite a contrast when we re- 
turned to the Government House to 
the Governor and som: his aides 
joyously and most vigorously playing 
tennis with some of the Indians. The 
sun was glaring and they had a rather 
ingenious device. Around the nets they 
had spread to a height of twenty feet 
a dark blue cotton cloth and the sur- 
rounding houses were painted dark 
green to counteract the glare of the sun, 

The Governor is also the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Masons of India and other 
countries. He was at the Dardenelles 
during the war, so it interested me to 
compare notes of what took place there. 
Afterwards, he was in Lloyd George’s 
and as such was the Chief Whip 
of the House of Commons. He related 
to me some of his experiences with 
Lloyd George and told me of the ob- 
streperousness of Lady Astor, who fre- 
quently ignored it when she was sum- 
moned to roll call, and on the other 
hand then demanded a chance to speak 
on some of her pet prohibition or chil- 
dren’s protection matters, no matter 
what important other matters were un- 
der debate. 


sec 


cabinet 


You can see that conversation did not 
lag and that my first day ia India was 
quite a revelation to me. 
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The Luscious Strawberry 
Some 3-A Tested Recipes That Will Soon Be in Season 


TRAWBERRIES have a very indi- 
vidual flavor and are delicious “as is,” 
but before the season ends, many times 
some of the family refuse to eat them 
that way. The following recipes, the ma- 
jority of which hi.ve been sent by con- 
tributors, have been tested and approved 
by the 3-A Testing service and we know 
they are good. 
Strawberry Tapioca 
Soak six tablespoons of tapioca over 
night. Next morning cook in a double 
cooker with three cups of boiling water 
and cook until soft and transparent. When 
cooked add two cups of strawberries, one 


season of the year, it would be a shame to 
miss trying this one. 

Strawberry and Marshmallow Dessert 

Cut ripe strawberries in halves and 
marshmallows into two or three pieces 
each. For one cup of cream, halve about 
a cupful each of berries and marshmallows. 
Whip the cream, fold in three tablespoons 
of sugar, half a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and the berries and marshmallows. Serve 
as a dessert, thoroughly chilled in glasses, 
with wafers.—R. C. DL. 

This is a delicious and a rather luxurious 
dessert. Our tester reconimends that the 
marshmallow be allowed to le for a short 
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TO ORDER: Write name, address 


New York City. 





For Fabrics of Brighter Hues 


Dress Pattern 2716 has every 


or a plain color trimmed in con- 
trasting color would look best in 


40, 42, 44 and 


inch contrasting. Price 13c. 


shows the 
cape-frock tdea 


ures. The school 
girl or 


very stylish pat- 


38, 40 and 42 in- 
ches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 
wards of 40 inch 


correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our Summer fashion books. Send 
all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 


ok best om the 
il is not hard 
ey figured silk 


ts in sizes 16, 


sure. Size 36 
s of 40 inch 
yards of 18 


rn 2592 


smart 


$o grace- 
most fig- 


slender 
will be 
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comes in 
years, 36, 


material 
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half teaspoon of salt, one cupful of sugar 
and one teaspoon of vanilla. Place in a 
dish and serve with cream and sugar.— 
=: Cc Ee 

The bright berries showing through the 
transparent tapioca are most attractive. In 
addition to this, the dessert is one which 
ts simple and casily made. 


Strawberry, Bananas and Angel Food 


A very delicious dessert may be made 
in a hurry if one can purchase an angel 
food cake. Cut two bananas into thin 
slices, sprinkle with sugar and a few drops 
of lemon juice. Prepare a box of straw- 
berries and crush and sweeten them. Mix 
them through a half pint of whipped 
cream. Pour over slices of the angel 
food, arrange some of the sliced bananas 
eround the edge —R. C. DL. 

This ts a very filling dessert. Since the 
banana and strawberry flavors blend nicely 
st is unusually good. 


Strawberry Parfait 


Crush a quart of strawberries through 
a colander. Sweeten this pulp with one 
pound of sugar, stirring until the sugar 
is dissolved. Add a pint and a half of 
cream and whip the whole to a foam. Put 
in a freezer and let remain until frozen 
soft. Then with a spoon take it out of the 
freezer, put it in cold glass cups or ice 
tream glasses. Cover the top with whipped 
tream.—R. C. DL. 

This is a dessert de luxe, but on the farm 
where cream is apt to be plentiful at this 


time in some sweetened strawberry juice, 
in order to absorb some of the flavor. 

Strawberry and Pineapple Preserves 

To two quarts of strawberries allow two 
large oranges and one pineapple or one 
large can of pineapple. Leave strawberries 
whole after hulling. Cut oranges and 
pineapple into rather small pieces. Mix 
and measure allowing two-thirds as much 
sugar as fruit. Mix sugar in thoroughly. 
Let stand half an hour or longer, then 
bring slowly to a boil, and cook gently 
until thick like marmalade, but not too 
stiff. Turn into jelly glasses and seal when 
cold.—R. C. DL. 

This recipe speaks for itself, but you 
should try it for yourself it is so good. 

Strawberry Lemon Curd 

Melt %4 pound of butter in a saucepan. 
Into a bowl, put a standard cupful (% 
pint) of white granulated sugar, grate the 
rind of 3 lemons on it, then add the juice 
of the lemons. Beat up 6 eggs and add 
them to the sugar, grated rind, and juice, 
and finish by throwing in a standard cup- 
ful (% pint) of fresh strawberries. Mix 
all well together. 

Now pour this mixture into the sauce- 
pan containing the butter and keep gently 
stirring till it thickens. (It should cook 
slowly and should not be on too hot a part 
of the stove, as boiling would spoil it.) 
When it thickens, remove it from the 
stove. 

This is a delicious dish and can be used 
fn many ways :—as a preserve to spread on 


bread; or to be eaten with milk puddings; 
blanc-manges, or custards; or as a filling 
Rasp- 


for pies or for small pastry shells. 
berries may be used in place of the straw 
berries —H. McF. 


Perhaps you have not tricd combining 


strawberries. 


the lemon flavor ‘ith the 
If you like lemon pie (and who does not) 


this combination will appeal to you very 


strongly tideed. 


Strawberry Shortcake 

ing powder 
V2 teaspoonful salt 
% cup milk 


2 cuns flour 
1/3 cup shortening 
4 teaspoonfuls bak- 


(17) 587 





This is why Fels-Naptha 
gives you extra washing 
help: 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt -loosening naptha 
work together in 
Fels- Naptha. You can 
tell by the clean naptha 
odor! It is extra help 


Divide the dough into halves. Spread you can get only in 
with melted butter, stack one over the 
other and bake in a quick oven. While Fels-Naptha! 
still warm, open, spread first layer with 
chopped or crushed, sweetened berries. 


Cover with other layer of cake, add an- 
other layer of berries, and 
whipped or plain cream, 


serve 


Sunshine Strawberry Preserves 
Arrange in layers in the preserving 
kettle equal weights of sugar and hulled 
washed strawberries. Let stand until the 
juice begins to run, then set over the fire 
and cook very slowly for 10 minutes. Then 
turn the mixture into shallow agate pans 
or earthen plates, cover with panes of 
glass and set in the sunshine. Let stand 
for three days, stirring two or three times 
every day. Without reheating turn into 
clean hot jars or jelly glasses and cover 
with paraffin as for jelly. 
Strawberry Sponge 
1 quart berries 
Va package gelatin 
1¥2 cups water Whites of 4 eggs 
Soften gelatin in water, mash straw- 
berries and add % the sugar to them. 
Boil remaining sugar and water gently 
20 minutes. Put berries through a sieve, 
add softened gelatin to boiling syrup and 


1 cup sugar 
Juice of one lemon 
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No. E357-6—Pink or blue checked ging- 
ham is used for this quaint apron, made 
more unusual by Its edge finish of rick 
rack. The rickrack is stitched along the 
cutting line of the apron, and in the mid- 
die of the braid. Then the braid is turn- 
ed over, so that one-half forms the points 
on the edge of the apron, and the other 
half covers the raw edge of the material on 
the wrong side. Large single stitch flow- 
ers are embroidered in two shades of a 
color. Pink flowers decorate the blue 
apron, and blue flowers the pink apron. 
Lines of darning stitch are black. 

Pink or blue checked gingham stamped 
for apron, 50c; floss 25c. 





remove immediately from fire. Add the 
sweetened berries. Place in pan of cold 
water (preferably iced) and beat until it 
begans to thicken. Fold in beaten egg 
whites. Pour into molds to harden. Serve 
with sugar and cream. 





And Old Soap Recipe 


“Il am sending for recipe for making old 
fashioned soft soap made with lye from 
wood ashes. The lye was from a leach not 
the @exsscentrated kind.”—Mrs. W. J. A., 
New Wark. 

1 WAS able to locate a real old 


fashioned soft soap recipe by referring 


with 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


















The 
“*Royal’”’ 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 


A wonderful Bargain consisting of “Complete 
Bathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a full line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
We Pay the Freight 


Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 


ClearThePores 


Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 






























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
Ge, and $1.00 at drugvists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y, 




















to an issue of the AmericAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST of 1845. We quote exactly from 
the book spelling according to the current 
mode at the time. 

“The most frequent cause of failure 
is, that the ley is not strong enough for 
the quantity of fat; therefore, when home 
made ley is used in the ley 
should be strong enough to float an egg 
freely. To each gallon of strong ley add 
three quarters of « pound of clean grease; 
if cracknels be used, take one pound to 
each gallon. Boil very fast, and stir it 
frequently. A few hours will suffice to 
make it good soap.” We trust that this 
will bring the desired results. 





stead of potash, 


Thirteen Counties Entered in 
Kitchen Improvement 
Contest 

S announced on page one of the April 


17th issue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is cooperating with the Home Bureaus in 
a Kitchen Improvement Contest. 


Up to date the following counties have 


entered the contest: 
Schuyler Chemung 
Yates Tompkins 
Niagara St. Lawrence 
Oneida Onondaga 
Cayuga Cortland 
Steuben Webster 
The county Executive Committee in 


counties having a Home Bureau are to be 
responsible for conducting county contests 
and the winning entry in each county will 
be sent to Mrs. Ethel McIntosh, 528 "S 
Main St., Batavia, New York, before 
October First. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing. or 


5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 


t , pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


WHITE oft-grade beans free from 
dirt make excellent feed for cows or 


Twenty dollars per ton. H. F. SNYDER, 
N. Y 


hville, 





PAID for Datrymen’s League Certih- 
indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 


> 


ck, Pa 





The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


"ANNING MILL SCREEN SIEVES and 
1 


for your mill. W. C. AUL, Mf% 
N. ¥ 


/ | y 
LYONS I ANNING MILL, Lyons, 





wien Printed! Write FRANKLIN- 


Milfo N. H 
































. YOU R “KODAK FILMS to us; we de- 
nail 


make 6 good prints and return for 
t ups. COWIC 79 DIO, 10% S. 
Ave., A, Springfield, 


Yhio 








E GGS—POULT RY—TURKEYS 





SALI Crescent wood-wo g 
TAMES CARDEN, Mountaind: 





machine. 
Y 


ale, N. 











REAL ESTATE 








CORODON NORTON 
Long Island Real Estate 
WANTAGH, (L. I.) N. Y. 

















FAR M—139 acres; pleasant-home farm 
valley miles to city of 22,000; 


rkets; close to State Road, chool, 
R. and milk station or milk in city 
tr. Bt tested cows; 3 horses; farming 
c xl and timber; good 
1 - large house; barns. Abu 
ring water on farm, running to ieaee 
bath, light household goods Pric 


ble. Write JAS. P. MORRIS, 











OUT Free picture catalog of New 
farm Bargains Write today. MID- 


HOMESEEKERS SERVICE BUREAU, 


Wis. 
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< 


CORNELL NO. 12 CERTIFIED SEED 
2N for sale. Department of Plant Breeding, 





State College of Agriculture conduct- 
ition test on a sample of this corn 
10% germination. Price $4.00 a 


{ = 

hy O. B. Brinkerhoff. Dutchess Co., N. 
‘HE NRY MORG _ NTHAU, JR., 461, 4th 
‘ew York Cit 

















7c. Per on JULY 1 | 
in circulation, 
rate will be raised from 5c to 7¢ a word July Ist. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR RATE HOLDERS 

BEFORE JULY 1 


ers an opportunity to protect them- 








to gee our read 
any classified advertising orders received 





1st for copy to be run in the summer and fall months 


accepted at 5c a word. We must receive your order before 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue 














the classified advertis- 


| 
| 


New York City 




















GLADIOLUS—60 Blooming Bulbs, $1.00; no 


12 Dahlias $1.10. Cannas. ~ata- 
lerful value. A. SHERMAN, “Chi- 
Mass. 








Casaae IED ALPHA BARL E ¥ SEED Col- 


ted. One of best vari s grown alone 


its. TONES & WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 

















EGGS—POULTRY—TL 





1ur m, 




















POULTRY SUPPLIES 





tY, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
S. Best varieties strawberry, raspberry, 
grape, gooseberry, currant plants; 
” foxglove, oriental poppy, columbine, 
phlox, wallflower, canterbury _ bells 
other kinds of hardy perennial flower 
iat live out doors during winter. 
Salvia, Aster, Zinnia, Snapdragon and 
nual flower plants; dahlia, gladiolus, 
ulbs; hedge plants, roses, shrubs; Aspar- 


rhubarb, horseradish, cabbage, cauliflower, 
tomato, pepper, egg plant, onion and other 


plants. Catalogue free HARRY E 
A 


SOUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. 














FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, Early 
“openhagen, flatdutch, ball head, wakefields, 300- 


$1.00; 1000, $2.00 postpaid, 10,000 ex- 


=ssed $10 00 Tomato, cauliflower, peppers, May, 
Tune delivery, prices free. Satisfaction our mot- 


RELIABLE PLANT FARMS, Franklin, Va. 














“AULIFI OWE R PLANTS early snowball, 


5 25; 1000-$4.00, sweet peppers 


Cc Sao Tomato, leading early and 


* price, C 1000-$1.75; 500-$1.25 postpaid. 
faction guaranteed, J. T. COUNCILL & 


Franklin, Va. e 

















eh a 











MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS—Special 


prices. Cabbage, $1.00 per thousand. 
, 29,000, $7.50. TOMATO, $1.50; 
ER, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00 

OWE R, $4.00; 10,000, $30.00. 
POTATO, $3.50; 10,000, $30.00. 
shipments delivered safely anywhere. 





F AR ME RS SUPPLY COMPANY, Franklin, 
Virgi 















RED ~ 7 = BEANS, College 
and certified. Double your yield with 
strain, we did. Also certified No. 9 pota- 


ZANE A. KEYES, Honeoye Falls, N. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—25 | million now 
ready. Fine field grown stocks. Varieties, cab- 
bage: Copenhagen Market, Suc cession, A Flat 
Dutch, Wakefield and Danish Ballhead. 300, 


$1.00; $00, $1 25: 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Ex- 
press collect, 10,000, $10.00. Golden Acre, 1,000, 
$3.00 prep express collect 11,000, $20.00. 


TOMATO Pr ANTS. Leading varieties, 300, 
$1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00, prepaid. Ex- 
press ¢ sllect, 10,000, $15.00 PEPPE R PLANTS. 


75ce, 100; 500, $3 00; 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. Ex. 
press collect, 10,000, $30.00. CAULIE LO E 
P LANTS. 500, $3.00: 1.0 0, $5.00 pre te a _ 


ress collect, 10,000, $40.00. TRANS N 
TOM \ rO AND PEPPER PI FRANSPLAN TED 
500, $4.00; 1,000, $6.50, prepaid. Express cole 
lect, 10,000, $50.00. Prompt shipments entire 
— toes a guaranteed or money re- 
funded. hippi icity half million per day. 
J. P. COUN iL. L ‘COMPANY, Franklin, ag 

SNAPDRAGON Plants: 25 strong transplant- 
ed plants, mixed colors only $1, 200 Sclected 
Cabbage plants $1, 50 Strong transplanted Aster 
plants $1. Also Scarlet Sage, Verbenas, Delphin- 
iums, Zinnias and Hardy plants at special prices 
including Vegetable plants in season. All plants 
prepaid. Send for catalog. WM. P. YEAGLE, 
Bristol, Pa., Dept. A. 

ONIONS, Beets, Le » $l per 1000; Cab- 
bage, Celery, Kohl Rabi, p Re Sprouts, $1.25 
per 1000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; Cauli- 
flo ywer, Peppers, $3 per 1000; Egs Plants, $4 per 
1000. Send for list J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 





























FINE CABBAGI Tomato Plants, dozen eare 
ly, late, varieties, 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1000 
$1.75. Early, late caulifl » pepper, Sweet Po- 
tato, 300, $1.50; 5900, $2.00; 1000, — — 
paaid. Big lots less Plants well 

ante 


faction guat ed. MAPLE GROVE PI ANT 
FARMS, Franklin, Va. 

DISEASE FREE uthbert, Columbian Rasp- 
berry Pian s—well rooted. Write for low prices. 


M. L. CULVER, 238 Milburn St., R chester, 
me 














VEGETABLE PLANTS—READY  NOW.— 
TOMATOES—Seediings $3.00 per 1 ae 
t : 0) per 1000, Potted ( t pa- 

) p 1000; $3.50 per 100, Earlie 

Best, Early Jewel, John Baer. Stone, 

ss, Dwarf Stone, Ponderosa and Greate- 
Baltimore. PEPPERS—tTransplanted $8.00 per 
1000; Potted $30.00 per 1000, $3.5 p 100, 
Ruby King, Bull Nose, Burpee’ Sunnybrook. 
Early Neapolitan and Long Red Cayenne. EGG 
PLANTS—Seedling $5.00 per 1000; Transplant- 
ed $10.00 per 1000; Potted $30.00 per 1000; 


$3.50 per 100 Black Beauty and New York Im- 
proved CAULIFLOWER—Seedlings (Ready 


now) $4.00 per 1000; Rerooted (ready June Ist) 
$4.50 per 1000; 5000 : or $20.0 Early Snowball 
and Early Erfurt ABBAGE Field Grown 
(Ready Tune Ist) $2 00 per 1000; Rerooted $2.25 


per 1000, Wi .- field, Cog cuhenun Market, Fink- 
huizen Gl carly Summer, All Head Early, 
Summer, lg Savoy and Succession. AS- 
TERS—Tr: insplanted mixed color $8.00 per 
1000; Potted separate colors or mixed $30.00 per 
1000; $3.50 per 100. SALVIA—Potted $30.00 
per 1000: $3.50 per 100 Splendens, America, 
Dark Bl sod and Ostrich Plume. Cash with ore 
der, please. Send for free list of all plants. 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, New Jere 


sey. 





MILLIONS cabbage plants, Copenhagen, Wake- 
field, Succession, Flatdutch, Danish Ballhead 
300-$1.00; 500-$1.25; 1000-$2.00 postpaid, 10,000- 
$10.00 Express. Tomato plants, Greater Baltimore, 
Stone, Matchless, same price. Potato and Pep= 
per plants 500-$2.00; 1000-$3.50 postpaid Sate 
isfaction guaranteed. IDEAL PLANT COMe 
PANY, Franklin, Va. 

CELERY, Mangoe, Cauliflower plants, 25, 20ce; 
50, 35c; 100, 60c. Postpaid. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. E. FETTER, cine: Pa. 

SEED POTATOES—Russets, Certified Cobe 
blers, $3 per bu. Cash wit h order. W M JONES, 
Truxton, ! 2 

14 \ ARII TIES DARMLIAS, surprise value, 
no seedlings: or 45 mixed Gladioli posts a ne 
Soller. MAPLEHU RST DAHLIA ¢ DENS, 
F iirfield, Cc nn. 

















SHEEP 


REGISTERED Shropshire, yearling 1ams and 
ewe lambs. Shipped on approval, $20 up. 160% 


lamb crop this year. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, Ne 
¥. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you ne 
a good, steady man, write for = order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agen We make ne 
charge. THE JEWISH AG RIC ‘ULTUR AL SO- 
CIETY, INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
York City. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED O. I. C. sows and gilts, bred 
to farrow July and August. Nice spring pigs. 
Herd sire. Big, thrifty swine, best quality and 
blood lines. Shipped on approval. GEO. N. 
RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berke 
shires, Chester Whites, all ages. Bred sows, 
service boars. P, HAMILTON, Cochranville, 
Pa. 

FOR SALE—Choice bred Duroc Jersey pigs 
eight weeks old, males, ten dollars; female 
twelve dollars each. Registered. SQUAR 
DEAL FARM, Route 2, West Winfield, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house« 
hold package, bright new calicoes and _percaless 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 























WOOLENS. Materials for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 





garment planned, F. A, PACKARD, Box A, 
Camden, Me. 
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Service 
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Watch Out For Siiverware Fraud 


“A so-called agent for the Oneida Com- 
munity Plate ware called at my home to- 
day saying he with twelve other agents 
were authorized by that firm to dispose of 
silverware guaranteed for fifty years which 
had been in a storehouse fire and | bought 
some but on looking more closely at it after 
he left, | find on the back of it the name, 
“Fairfield” and some other little marks 
that | can’t make out and | am suspicious 
that | have been ‘sold’ as | do not think 
it is genuine Oneida ware. He spoke of 
their having advertised through your paper. 
Could you find out for me whether they 
have agents out selling their ware?’ — Mrs. 
Ww. S. B., New York. 


 lpcasviag ATELY upon receipt of this 

letter, we wrote to The Oncida Com- 
munity, the manufacturers of Oneida 
Community Plate, enchosing a copy ot 
the letter from Mrs. W. S. B. and ask- 
ing them if these agents were not doing 
a fraudulent business by stating that 
the cheap plate which they sold was 
Community Plate. 

In reply to this letter, we received 
the communication from the Legal De- 
partment of The Oneida Community, 
which follows: 


“We wish to thank you for your 
— with reference to the _ silver- 
vare purchased by one of your sub- 
You are correct in think- 
ing that our merchandise is handled 
through the dealers and that we have 
no salesmen selling direct to the 
consumer. We have received num- 
erous complaints of salesmen calling 
upon people with merchandise, which 


ps Bg 


they represent as being of our manu- 
facture 
“These Few which are  back- 


stamped ‘Fairfield’ or ‘Fairfax’, are a 
cheap oe of silverware which can 
be purchased in almost any of the 
Woolworth stores, and no doubt 
these salesmen get their supply there. 
Our nationally advertised silverware 
is stamped on the back with one of 
the following trade-marks—‘COM- 
MUNITY PLATE’—Tudor Plate’ 
-‘Oneida Community Made’. We 
feel this is the best protection the 
consumer has against misrepresenta- 
tion. We think that cases of mis- 
representation of this kind should 
be taken up by the local district at- 
torney, as we believe the salesman 
‘ is obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses and we should be very glad to 
cooperate with any prosecutor who is 
trying to rid his county of fraud of 
this kind.’ 

After getting the above letter, we 
took the matter up with the district at- 
torney of Cayuga County but up to this 
writing have not heard from him. We 
are publishing this material at the pres- 
ent time however, in order that you 
may be on guard against purchasing 
and paying too much money for cheap 
silver plate which is being misrepresent- 
ed as Community made. Also if you 
have any information as to such agents 
trying to sell to you or your neighbors 
silver plate and misrepresenting it, will 
you kindly write to us immediately and 
help us put an end to this fraud? 


Ownership Rights of a Wife 


Can a woman compel her husband to 
give her a share of the property if she 
leaves him and can she sell her note which 
she holds against her husband for money 
which she received from her father’s 
estate. Can she take all the property 
which her father gave her? 

Can the gas company hold a lease on 
Property without the wife signing the 
lease?—Mrs. H. P. S., Penn. 

HERE a wife leaves her husband 

for just cause, she can, in a proper 

action, compel him to provide for her. 

She cannot, however, compel him to divide 
his property with her. 

As to her own personal property, in- 
cluding a note given her by her husband, 
she can do with it whatever she may 
choose. And any property in the house 
belonging to her personally, she may re- 
move without fear. 

On the question of lease, we presume 
that your husband has leased certain prop- 
erty to the Gas Company. If the proper- 


ty belonged to him personally, you can- 
not object to the lease. However, if you 
did not sign the same, at his death you 
may enforce your dower right in the leas- 
ed premises. 





Keys Try To Find Owner 
S* VERAL years ago, the Orange Judd 


Service Bureau issued some identifica 
tion tags which, when attached to a bunch 
of keys, would insure their being returned 
to this office in case they were lost. 


\ bunch of keys, with one of these tags, 
numbered 302111 was recently sent into our 
office. Our records show that it belongs 
to Mr. F. D. Reeder whose address was 


La Fayette, N. Y., but a letter sent to him | 


at that address was returned. We will be 
glad to return these keys to him if some- 
one can tell us his present address 


When No Will Is Left 


Is there some way to settle an estate, 
say $5,000 real and $3,000 personal, when a 
man dies intestate leaving his widow and 
one son without appraising by outsiders or 
taking inventory as they wish to remain 
on the farm and leave it as it is? How 
can the widow be sure of her rights after 
the stock is replaced, tools worn out, etc? 

HIE only safe method to pursue i: the 
settlement of your husband's estate 
is to have it properly administered. 

This can be done inexpensively. You 
may go to the Clerk of the Surrogate’s 
Court for your County, explain the mat- 
ier to him, and he will undoubted]; help 
you out of your difficulty. The Surro- 
gate’s Court will be found in the County 
Court House. 


Help. For Authors 


| have many poems and songs on hand 
that | have written. Could you give me 
reliable addresses of magazines or news- 
papers that might want my work and pay 
a reasonable price for it. My poems are 
typed, ready for publication. 


ly is impossible to give a definite an- 

swer to the above request because one 
must first know the nature of the poem, 
story or article before recommendations 
can be made of magazines to which to 
send them. It is, of course, a waste of 
time to send poems or contributions to 
magazines that do not handle that class 
of material. 

There are two very good authors’ 
magazines published which print in 
every issue, a list of good places where 
manuscripts of different kinds can be 
sent. One of these is the “Author and 
Journalist” published at 1839 Champa 
Street, Denver, Colo., and the other is 
“The Writer” of Boston, Mass. 


Our Best Pay 

“Your check of $77.10 received and it is 
entirely satisfactory and I thank you for 
same. I have not entirely recovered from 
the injury, but am able to do some light 
work. As soon as I was able to get around 
I wrote you as I wished to be fair with 
the Company."—Mr. W. J.  Luppin, 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


“Received check for balance of claim 
from the North American Accident In- 
surance Company and I thank you very 
kindly for your assistance.”—Mrs. A. S., 
New York. 





I am glad of the opportunity to speak 
a word for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau. I asked assistance of the 
Service Bureau very soon after I first 
knew of its existence, when I was a new 
subscriber, and by the very small effort 
of writing a letter explaining our difficulty 
to the Service Bureau, we recovered from 
an unreliable firm the amount of $10.08, 
which we would have had to lose if we 
had had to rely on our own ability to re- 
cover it. And the un-understandable part 
of it is—the Service Bureau asks nothing 
in return. —Mrs. A. B. C., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Your 


New York Central 


neighbor 


New York Central is a “railroad man’s railroad.” 


In spite of this, many of those who live along the line often 
think of the New York Central as a far-off institution, managed 
by men unknown, unseen and remote. 


But the men who make the New York Central what it is 
are to be found along its lines, among its local agents, its fore- 
men, its section bosses and its train crews. They are the 
representatives of the company, holding responsible positions 
because of their proven ability, intelligence and trustworthi- 


ness. 


Farmers who live along the New York Central Lines who 





— 
NEW YURRS Y ’ 

CENTRAL} \ 
LINES 48 4 > 


do not know their New York Central 
neighbors are overlooking helpful friends. 





New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ea Salle St. Station, Chicago, Til. 


466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 


68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











‘ON | METAL 


We own our own sh 
make them into nah 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 

wards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, | ane 

LF and fire-proof. Thousands home 

owners take advantage of our offer every year. 

Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
ent. 

Write today! Get our low prices 


F R £ & got better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 162, or for Gar 
SAMPLES & se Book. 


THE EDwa RDS mre. co. 
Roofing Book 612-662 Butler St. 
Gicoee. Ohio 





| MILK CANS 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
€ quip ment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 


59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
































If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

















Mr. Williams was killed 
By being thrown from 
wood 
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Claim Noo -**°’ nts “Check Na. | 
North ro Accident Insurance Company 


Home Ofire. 205 So. La Salle Street saa rr 
Chicago Claman 


York. 


_Pebruary 4, 1926 
Pay to 
the order of Alle 


Clair 


\dministrater of the Estate of, 100 .00 


leceased, 


~-Baollars 


Fe WAL p. 


vom: soe 209 Oa. La Bulle St, Chicago cleim Examiner. 


One Thousand « - - 





Mr. R 


isley was killed when train hit his car 





The wrecked Car 
in which Mrs. West 
was killed. 





apr Oao. 09 
~ Bolige, 


[ am int pt of your letter of June 27, 1925, enclosing Draft for $1000.00 in payment 
Policy No. 3989028 for death of Mrs. Florence C. West, of West 
Edmeston, N. Y., and which letter also contains draft for $60.00 in payment of the period 
Total Disability of Mr. Frank P. 3989027, 
As Attorney for Mr. West individually, and also as Executor of the Estate of his deceas- 
ed wife, i and consideration that 
which payment 


of the Claim undeg your 
West, under policy No. 


to commend your Company on the uniform courtesy 


has been s 1 us, and to farther compliment you on the promptness with 


was mad Ver Truly Yours, 


DUANE L. ATKYNS 





Clain Xo. R-16132 Check Nu. 
North American Accident Iusurauce Company 


Bane OMG 20g 3, * Net Valid walese Relense on 
Gows Olice, 204 Du, La Salle Pircet mente 


Claimant 





I 


N.Y. 


1 7, 1926. is 


Oza 


CLAIM EXAMINER 


Pay to 
the order af 
One Hundred Thirty an@ 00/100- 
PAYAGLE THROUGH 


THE NORTHERN TRUST CO. 
CHICAGO. LL 2-15 


Robert Anderaon ¢ 1% .00 


-- ~ Dellacs 


oan 478 











Mr. Anderson was iene in auto accident 
drawn by the North American Accident Insur- 
also for your kind wishes for a speedy 
imagine how grateful I feel toward you for giving one of your sub- 
The enclosed receipt is to acknowledge full 


“Your letter and check of $130 at hand, 


amce Company. Please accept my thanks for same 


recovery. You can well 


scribers the opportunity to take out the policy.. 


settlement of my claim against the North American Accident Insurance Company whose deal- 


ings with me have been satisfactory.’ 
West Chazy 


ROBERT ANDERSON, 





of One 


On Hand 
E . 1000.00 


and Sight 
Eye 
One Foot and Sight of One 

eye eose yore 00 
Either Hand 

Either Foot 
Sight of Ejithe 


ff death of the Insured 


that the bodily ry eff i as 
and that such jury shall occur: 
By the wrecking or disablement of a tractor, a mowing, aping or binding machine, a 
harrow or a plow, which is being operated at the time of such wrecking or disablement by 
the Insured 
Indemnity 


stated herein shall be the sole cause of 


life as above set forth shall be payable to the Estate of the Insured. 


PART tlt 
sustains injuries in any manner specified 
or cause loss as aforesaid but shall immediately, co »usly, and wholly disable and 
sured from performing each and every « pertaining to any and every 
labor or occupation during the time of such d ablement but not exceeding 
weeks, the Company will pay indemnity at the rate of Ten Dollars 


PART IV 
iy will register the person insured hereunder, and if he shall, by reason of 
cally tet 5 to communicate with relatives or friends, will, upon receipt of 
ssage giving this policy number, immediately transmit to such relatives or friends as 
e known to it any information respecting the Insured and will defray all expenses 
y to put the Insured in communication with and in the care of relatives or friends, 
ich expenses shall not exceed the sum of One Hundred Dollars ($100.00). 


PART V 
itive renewal hereof without default in the payment of the premium will 
amounts of be nefits provided for Loss of Life, Sight or Dismeml yerment sustained 
‘ ed in Paragraph (a) of Part I at the rate of ten per cent. of the original 
fifty percent. is thus added, and thereafter so long as this policy shall remain 
rance as herein provided shall be for the said original amounts im addition 
Persons must be over 16 and not over 70 years of age. 


for loss of 


If the Insured Part I which shall not prove 
fatal 


prevent the Ir 


I n nsecutive 
$10.01 er Week 


: . 

kind of business, 
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